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By R. M. BERNDT 


HE following information was collected during an expedition to Ooldea, South 
Australia, in August 1939, conducted under the auspices of the Board for 
Anthropological Research at the University of Adelaide and of the South Australian 
Museum. Work was carried out at the Ooldea Soak (Juldi’kapi), which is four 
miles to the north of Ooldea siding on the east-west transcontinental railway line.’ 


Tribal Migrations. 


The natives here were then known as members of the ’Anta’kirinja tribe,? 
although representatives of the Pitjandjara, Murunitja and Wirangu were present, 
members of these tribes having congregated here on the fringe of white occupation 
and away from their rightful countries. The ‘Anta’kirinja natives had moved 
down, along known water-holes (the north-eastern route),* to Juldi from the Everard 
Ranges and formed the greater part of the population at the camp. 

The ’Anta’kirinja people began their journey down to Juldi from Kamena 
(Carmeena Rock Hole) in the Everard Ranges, travelling north-east and passing 
two water-holes until they reached J/bing (Mt. Illbillee) which borders the ’Jang- 


1 Vide R. M. Berndt, ‘‘ Aboriginal Sleeping Customs and Dreams, Ooldea, South Australia,” 
Oceania, Vol. X, No. 3, p. 286. 

*This tribal name has been rendered differently by several authors. Professor Elkin, 
“‘ Kinship in South Australia,” Oceania, Vol. X, No. 3, p. 296, gives it as Andekarinja. Mr. N. B. 
Tindale’s rendering (“‘ Results of the Harvard-Adelaide Universities Anthropological Expedition 
1938-39,” Transactions of the Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. LXIV, No. 1), ’Anta’kirinja, 
has been adopted, although, according to the pronunciation of the natives at Ooldea, it is better 
rendered phonetically as ‘Unting’kiringja. 

* The water-hole routes of the Great Victoria or Western Desert (South Australia) will be 
dealt with in a forthcoming joint paper by Professor T. Harevy Johnston and R. M. Berndt. 
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TRIBAL MIGRATIONS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 3 


kundjara and ’Anta’kirinja tribal countries. They then went southwards down the 
desert water-hole route (twenty-seven rock-holes) to Palinga, a journey taking 
approximately thirty days, depending upon the season, and hence to Julds’kapi 
(Ooldea) taking another five days. It is possible that there are nomadic people in 
the desert region between the Everard and Musgrave Ranges of the north and 
east-west railway line of the southern coast. 

Kamena, or the Anglicized version, Carmeena, is a mountain. White,* who 
apparently first recorded information relating to this place, tells that it is called 
“Carmen,” meaning “‘ tobacco,” which was growing at the foot of the range. This 
coincides with information supplied by a native informant named Mutdubinga 
who was aged about sixty-five. He had travelled down the northern route to 
Ooldea recently, and said that the ‘‘ tobacco country ” began at Balgu’kapi, which is 
five water-holes from Jlbing or eight from Kamena. The kapi have mythological 
associations, and it is interesting that the journey down to Ooldea starts at Kemana, 
not Jlbing, which is the farthest rock-hole. Ordinarily it would be more practicable 
to go from Kamena to Balgu, ignoring Ilbing, but Mutdubinga assured the writer 
that one must go north-east to I/bing along the ancestral track, then down to Balgu 
and on to Palinga. 

Among the ’Anta’kirinja at Ooldea, the word balandu was used for native 
tobacco (Nicotiana suaveolens excelsior) instead of kamena in the Everards.§ 

The Balandu, found in the Everards, is highly valued as a trading unit by the 
tribespeople in whose territory it is growing. It finds its way down the desert route 
to the southern tribes and is exchanged for wombat’s fur and red, white, or yellow 
ochre used for ceremonial purposes. 

Informants, although from different tribes, spoke the dialects of one language, 
that of the Great Victoria Desert. One informant, however, belonging to the 
Wirangu, spoke his own southern coastal language, which is dissimilar to that of the 
Desert dialects. He also frequently used the foreign language, as he lived among 
those who spoke it. 


*S. A. White, “‘ Scientific Notes on an Expedition into the North-Western Regions of South 
Australia,” Transactions of the Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. XXXIX, p. 717. 

5 Black (Transactions of the Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. XXXIX, p. 835) named 
and collected specimens of this plant at Mount eena, Everard Range. The natives roll the 
leaves into a round ball and hold it between the lips, twisting and turning it round by means of 
the tongue. When not in use it is kept behind the ear (T. Harvey Johnston and J. B. Cleland, 
‘* History of Aboriginal Narcotic Pituri,”’ Oceania, Vol. IV, pp. 201-223 and 268-89). However, 
it was first noticed by Helms, who called it ‘‘ Giant Tobacco” (R. Helms, “‘ Report of the Elder 
Expedition,” Transactions of the Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. XVI, pp. 248, 293, 317 and 
320). That writer mentions that it was ed by the Everard Range tribe, okiri; and by the 
Blyth Range tribe, pulanda (which is an ’Anta’kirinja word, balandu). N.B., Tindale (op. cit.) 
includes the Blyth Range in the ’Pitjandjara tribal territory. 

* Professor Elkin pointed out that in 1930 the knowledge of one language sufficed for the 
whole of western South Australia, although there were various dialects. He also stated that 
although the Aluridja-Pidjintara and Maiulatara were then really in Central Australia, their 
social organization, mythology, and to some extent their language, justified their being —- 
with the western South Australian tribes (‘‘ The Social Organization of South Australian Tribes,” 
Oceania, Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 60-61). He .' the name Aluridja to this whole group of tribes 
(‘‘ Kinship in South Australia,” Oceania, Vol. X, No. 2, pp. 203-4). 

AA 
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Ooldea is in a unique geographical position, being on the fringe of the Desert 
country and important as a centre for the distribution of certain articles traded 
down the north-western, the north-eastern routes or from the southern coastal 
regions.” It is also a natural soak, and visiting natives are always sure of water in 
a district that is parched. It is believed, according to information given by old 
natives, that for centuries Juldi has been the meeting place of different tribes. These 
people congregated here, from time to time, to perform their ceremonies. Mr. 
Tindale, when at Ooldea in November 1934, witnessed part of an initiation ceremony.*® 
In this case the two youths initiated belonged to the Jankundjara (allied to the 
Pitjandjara). The same writer mentions that the Jankundjara people, whose 
proper country and all totemic centres are in the Musgrave Ranges, now are living 
east of Ernabella and in the Everard Range. Within the last generation they have 
moved eastwards as a result of release of population pressure in the Everard Range, 
by a disappearance of the Everard Range people, some of whom have travelled south 
and now wander in the country north of Ooldea. Professor Elkin mentioned® 
in his report of work done in western South Australia in 1930 that members of the 
Mulatara, Wongaii and Ngalia gathered at Ooldea, and also that the natives of the 
Everard and Musgrave Ranges had been moving south to the Bight and more 
recently to the transcontinental railway line. 


In the drifting sands round this permanent water supply, stone flakes are 
abundantly scattered. 


On an examination of the myths and legends of this region, one notices that in 
the majority the culture heroes travelled down from the west or north-west, creating 
physiographical features in the country they passed through, and instituting rites 
and ceremonies among the people with whom they dwelt. 


The culture of the Western Desert peoples has spread fanwise from the north- 
west, driving back or incorporating the different elements of the more southern 
region. Tribes, such as the "Nga:dadjara, Mandjindja, "Nangatadjara, Wongga:i, 
Ngalea, Tjeraridjal, Murunitja, ‘Mirning, Pitjandjara, ‘Jangkundjara, and 
’Anta’kirinja are all allied to the one Desert culture, whereas the Wirangu inhabit, 
as they have for many years now, the southern region. As the Pitjandjara and other 
north-western and western tribes have come eastwards, the ’Jangkundjara and 
’Anta’kirinja have come southwards. The Kokata had in recent years migrated 


7 Vide Cc. P. Mountford and Alison Harvey, ‘‘ A Survey of Australian Aboriginal Pearl Shell 
Ornaments,” Records of the South Australian Museum, Vol. VI, No. 2, and F. D. McCarthy, 
“‘ Trade in Aboriginal Australia, Trade Relationships with Torres Strait, New Guinea and 
Malaya,” Oceania, Vol. X, No. 


*N. B. Tindale, “ Initiation anata the Pitjandjara Natives of the Mann and Tomkinson 
Ranges in South Australia,” Oceania, Vol. VI, No. 2, p. 224, 1935. 


®A. P. Elkin, op. cit., p. 3 Professor Elkin’s } report refers ifically to 1930. Ibid., 
Oceania, Vol. X, ny 2, & 203. Also the same writer’s ‘ The Social Organization of Australian 
Tribes,” Oceania, Vol. No. 1, p. 48. 
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south-westerly from near the Arabana tribal country. The Rev. C. Hoff (of Emu 
Down) in a letter dated 2oth July, 1939, writes that the Kokata and Wirangu tribes 
have moved down to Koonibba Mission Station.“ Within recent years several 
tribes have collected at Oodnadatta. Mr. Wakerley of the United Aborigines’ 
Mission at Oodnadatta writes that there are five different tribes congregated in the 
vicinity of that town. They are the ’Anta’kirinja (Untergerrie), Aranda (Arunta), 
Pitjandjara (Pijindarra), Arabana (Arubbinna) and Unganoora (unidentified in 
Tindale’s tribal map). In the Laverton district, Western Australia, the ’Mand- 
jindjara and ’Nangatadjara peoples are collected at Mt. Margaret Mission.?*. 

The ’Anta’kirinja, from which a great amount of material was collected for 
this paper, have since 1917 moved gradually south to Ooldea. There was an earlier 
movement from the west, after massacre by them of some previous inhabitants of 
the Mount Chandler district, closely related to the Jangkundjara.4* The Jang- 


1° Fear of the Kokata men was observed during the expedition to Ooldea. The following 
is quoted from the writer’s notebook : 

On our second to last evening at the Soak, as we were sitting down to a late dinner, several 
aboriginal women came to the door of the Mission. They were trembling and crying, and were 
apparently greatly frightened. On questioning, it was discovered that the whole camp was 
astir; the older men, women and children were moving down to the Ooldea Siding. It was 
believed that ‘‘ wild men ”’ from the east, the Kokata le, were coming down in great numbers 
to kill their menfolk and children. In fact, the distinct flickering lights from fire-sticks could be 
seen from the highest sand-ridge. Several of our party immediately started out for the native 
camp, accompanied by the women. On arrival it was found that the huts were dismantled, 
fires extinguished, and only a few inhabitants (six men, several young and old women and two or 
three children) remained. The six men were fully armed with spears and throwers. They were 
silent, and either stood or sat near fires which were nearly out. Their possessions were bundled 
together, the tins of water having been taken by the evacuees. No persuasive argument against 
the evacuation could make them stay or remove their fear. The next morning, the whole camp 
was deserted, all but a solitary watcher on the highest sand-ridge who looked constantly towards 
the east. His duty was to warn his retreating people of the Kokata approach. However, the 
expected enemy did not make an appearance. 

Later it was discovered that Dalbigiga, Nien’s wife’s brother, a medicine-man, had started 
the rumour by telling several younger members of the community that he had seen in a vision the 
approaching Kokata. He started for Pedinga’kapi with his wife and son, getting out of the 
awkward ition as soon as he could. However, the fear was well founded, in so much that 
in the earlier times, that is before European occupation of that area, the eastern tribes came down 
to the Soak during the drought periods, as they would always be sure of water at Juldi. The 
resident natives would then retreat to Pedinga, but quite often the enemy came upon them 
unexpectedly and a fight would emsue. Nien said that these wild men came down in such numbers 
that their spears fell like rain. They would only kill the men, but took the women and children 
as captives. The young women were absorbed into the tribe as wives. About two years ago in 
the spinifex country, north of Juldi, related Nien, a little girl’s father had been slain by a spear, 
believed to have been thrown by one of these men. 

At such a time of social upheaval and emotional stress, the tribe’s solidarity was most 
apparent. An endeavour was made during this period to buy one man’s spear-thrower; a 
huge quantity of plug tobacco was offered, but to no avail. 

11 The same informant states that the Kokata tribal country roughly stretched along the 
west coast, but not to the Great Australian Bight; the territory included the Gawler Ranges 
and extended north to the east-west railway line, and west practically to Eucla. The Wirangu, 
which to-day is almost extinct, formerly resided near the coast of the above area. 

18 The *Mandjindjara are called Kaieli, meaning north ; while the ‘Nangatadjara are called 
*Kakara, the east. Vide also A. P. Elkin, ‘“‘ The Social Organization of South Australian Tribes,’’ 
Oceania, Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 48-9, and ibid., ‘‘ Kinship in South Australia,”” Oceania, Vol. X, No. 2, 
PP. 295-300. 
18N. B. Tindale, Transactions of the Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. LXIV, No. 1, 
p- 178. 
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kundjara have also moved down to the Soak. Professor Elkin has mentioned 
that there have been movements of groups from the north-west of South Australia, 
eastwards to the Fincke and Oodnadatta and southwards to the east-west trans- 
continental railway, so there was in process a migration of natives from the far 
north-western corner and adjacent parts of Western Australia towards Laverton and 
Mount Margaret in the latter State. 


The tribes south-east of Laverton raise an interesting problem. Professor 
Elkin points out that for the most part their totemism, mythology, initiation 
ceremonies, poor material culture and kinship terminology and dialects place them 
in the western South Australian tribal grouping, but in some important details they 
are especially linked with the tribes on their north-west, in particular with regard 
to their large ceremonial boards of sacred historical significance, their spirit-children 
beliefs and the section system. The section system and the principle of alternate 
generation “ lines ” have been fully dealt with by Professor Elkin. With regard to 
the latter, definite terms are applied to the alternate generations. Amongst the 
Pitjandjara, yanandaraka is used for the generation of the speaker, of his grand- 
father and grandchild, and tjanamiltjan or tarvudu for the generations of his father 
and son. A yanandaraka woman must marry a yanandaraka man. There are 
obligations to be observed and restrictions adhered to by the members of each 
““Jevel.”” On the ceremonial ground the groups sit in different places and are 
designated as “‘ those who sit in the sun ”’ or “ those who sit in the shade.’’!5 

The general principles of the kinship system and marriage rules of this area 
(Ooldea) have been set out by Professor Elkin.*¢ 

Tribal migrations began long before European pressure in the north-west of 
Western Australia, and a study of the myths of the Western Desert aborigines will 
throw light on these migrations as well as on culture diffusion in the area. 

The myths of the Western Desert are predominantly variations of the wanderings 
of the two culture heroes. Usually the latter are essentially human beings, but they 
do assume their totemic forms. There are also personalized animal and bird myths, 


144A. P. Elkin, op. cit., p. 295. 


8 A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Kinship in South Australia,”’ Oceania, Vol. X, No. 2, pp. 212-4; Vol. X, 
No. 3, p. 298. Professor Elkin refers to the spinifex groups on the east and south-east of Laverton 
as the Kagara, “‘ whose language is almost the same as the dialects of the Mulatara, Wongaii and 
Ngalia that are met with at Ooldea.”” While further north it had spread (1930) right across into 
the Northern Territory, west of Hermannsburg and down to the Mandjindja of the Warburton 
Ranges, it had only spread a comparatively short distance east of Laverton and Kalgoorlie. 


16 A. P, Elkin, ‘“‘ Kinship in South Australia,” Oceania, Vol. X, No. 2, pp. 201-34, and No. 3, 
PP. 300-315, 332-4. The kinship system, as I collected it, is the same as Professor Elkin sets out 
for the Kukata, a southern Aluridja system (table, Oceania, Vol. X, No. 2, p. 227) with a slight 
variation in terms, e.g. m.b.d. is narumba instead of malan, M.B.D.H. and W.B. are MARIT JI 
instead of MARADU. F.F. and M.F. are PAKALI TAM-U instead of PAKALI. These three 
terms appear amongst the Mandjindja list (Oceania, Vol. X, No. 3, p. 334). In addition, W.F. 
may be MAM:0M:ARI or KAMURU and w.m. may be ngunduna-om:ari or ju:mari; w.m. 
may be mam:om:ari or kamuru; w.m.b.w. is ngundu; m.b.w. may be ngordjo or ngundju (m.) 
as well as kondili (f.sr.). 


The terms reflect the mixing and intermarriage of the several tribes using them around 
Ooldea. I collected them from ‘Anta’kirinja informants. 
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which are possibly survivals of the earlier culture. They have, however, been 
influenced to a great degree by the culture hero legends. Found also in the same 
region is the snake myth. The mother snake is said to have come from the west, 
the home of the ancestral heroes, but this is thought to be somewhat confused. By 
tradition the “ Kanba Myth” of Pedinga’kapi belongs to the Wirangu people of 
the coastal region.” 


Further work among the tribes of the abovementioned area would help to clear 
up several points which would lead to a better understanding of the complex diffusion 
of culture and mythology in western South Australia. In fact, now that most of 
the tribes have moved, or are moving, from their proper tribal countries to the fringe 
of the white occupation and to the mission stations, it is essential that anthropological 
work be carried out at once. 


THE Wati KUTJARA 


Mr. Tindale and Mr. Mountford have both recounted incidents in the life of 
the two ancestral heroes, the Wati Kutjara (wati, man; kutjara, two) from the 
Warburton Range, Western Australia.1* The incidents recorded here extend the 
legend further south and south-east to Ooldea and into the Kokata tribal country. 
Mr. Tindale’s legend relates events of a journey begun to the west of the Warburton 
Range, at a place called Jabura, near Lake Darlot, which is seventy-five miles north- 
west of Laverton. Mr. Mountford, on the other hand, amplifies the account of the 
Wati Kutjara by an analysis of a series of crayon drawings and their relevant details 
which concern these two mythological ancestors. 


The Wati Kutjara were two ancestral men who lived in ’Tjukur times.1® They 
were named respectively Kuruka’di and Mumba. The Wati Kutjara each belonged 
to different kinds of iguana. Kuruka’di had the milpali (iguana) as his totem 
(‘tukurupa), while Mumba had the ’junka (black iguana). Some of the natives at 
Ooldea knew the Wati Kutjara as the Milpali Kutjara (iguana two) or Wati Milpali 
(men iguana).?° 


17 The snake myth is widely distributed throughout Australia, and has, it is believed on the 
analysis of a number of similar myths relating such wanderings, diffused into the Western Desert 
from the east. 

18N. B. Tindale, ‘‘ The Legend of the Wati Kutjara, Warburton Range, W.A.,”’ Oceania, 
Vol. VII, No. 2, pp. 167-185, and C. P. Mountford, ‘‘ Aboriginal Crayon Drawings from the 
Warburton Ranges in Western Australia, relating to the Wanderings of two Ancestral Beings, 
the Wati Kutjara,” Records of the South Australian Museum, Vol. VI, No. 1, pp. 5-28. 

18’ Tjukuy, dream-times or ancestral t; tingari, ancient times or dream-times; ‘rawa, 
a long time (not referred to ancestral times) ; ‘jaru’panja, long ago. *Tjukur is better translated 
as the ‘“‘eternal dream-time.’”” The Aranda word alcheringa has the same meaning. Vide 
A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ The Secret Life of the Australian Aborigines,” Oceania, Vol. III, No. 2, p. 136. 

*®N,. B. Tindale, op. cit., p. 172, states that Kuruka’di belonged to the Iparuka section, 
while the younger, Mumba, was a Tavoro man. They were Tjindulakainguru men (those who 
sit in the sun). Professor Elkin (‘‘ Kinship in South Australia,” Oceania, Vol. X, No. 3, p. 327) 
states that they were two different kinds of iguana. They were brother-in-law to each other 
(op. cit., p. 339), belonging to an intermarrying pair of sections. 


(Footnote continued on next page.) 
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Kuruka’di, the elder, was the more active of the two, while his companion 
preferred to sit down and do little. The former always went out hunting and 
collected food. 


The two men, coming from the far distant north-west (“‘ where the pearl-shell 
comes from ’’), arrived at a place to tlie west of Laverton, and from there continued 
on to Juldi.24 They were responsible for creating the prominent physiographical 
features seen to-day in the surrounding countryside, and also made the water-holes 
along which they travelled. Reaching a certain water-hole (kapi), to the east of 
Laverton, called ’Koruko’nja (the place of the Mulgas) the two men saw a large mulga 
tree ("koruko, Acacia aneura). Walking over to it they viewed it for some time before 
deciding to make a ceremonial board (inmma).**. By using a kandi or stone adze, 
mounted on the end of a spear-thrower (meru), they cut off a slab of wood from the 
solid trunk. Upon this they worked for some time and eventually shaped it and 
decorated one side. The Wati Kutjara’s inma board is similar to the pirmal board of 
north-west Western Australia,* or is a large wooden object having the same religious 


(Continuation of footnote 20.) 


Mr. Mountford (‘‘ Aboriginal Crayon Drawings,” Records of the South Australian Museum, 
Vol. VI, No. 1, p. 19), writing of the legend in the Warburton Ranges, suggests that the Wati 
Kutjara were transformed from crested pigeons into human beings at one time in their existence. 
This fragmentary sidelight touches on another aspect of the Wati Kutjara legend. It suggests 
that a group of pigeons were transformed into human beings. Tindale (Oceania, Vol. VII, No. 2, 
p. 182) mentions that the totem of the father of Pitawara (a Wati Kutjara totem man) was the 
mutumutu or pigeon. 


1 Informants, when narrating each wapar and inma, maintain that these two ancestral 
beings travelled down from the north-west along certain known water-hole routes. It is known 
that many articles of trade have and still do come down the ancestral tracks, which were probably 
migratory. 

The wapar are stories of Tjurkur (ancestral) men and women, while inma are myths and 
legends related and performed as ceremonies at certain periods. 


33 An imma board in possession of the author (Fig. 2, 2) having the key or meandering pattern 
incised thereon came from the Warburton Range. Mr. Tindale (‘‘ The Legend of the Wati 
Kutjara, Warburton Range, Western Australia,”” Oceania, Vol. VII, No. 2, pp. 173-74, fig. 5, 
1936) figures an inma of the Wati Kutjara having the key or meandering pattern, His example 
was drawn by a native of the Ngadadjara tribe at Warburton Range. A number of these boards 
were seen at Ooldea Soak, and were eventually purchased by the South Australian Museum from 
the resident missionary. It is interesting to mention that the missionary had obtained the inma 
from the elders as an indemnity because of the loss of a goat believed to have been killed by some 
members of the tribe. This was a terrific loss to the aborigines, a lowering of the prestige of the 
elders and the discontinuance of certain Wati Kutjara ceremonies in which the inma boards were 
used. In fact, it had wide disintegrating effects on the tribe as a whole. 


23 By the above information it is seen that there is evidence that the Wati Kutjara did come 
down fzom the north-west. In way of comparison mention may be made here to an article on 
‘“ Karadjeri Initiation ” by Dr. R. Piddington, Oceania, Vol. III, No. 1, pp. 47-57 and pp. 84-85. 
There the initiation mythology offers incidents which are parallel to details of the initiation ritual 
as carried out at the present time, thougb every rite does not possess a parallel mythological 
incident. It is related that two brothers, called t the Bagadjimbir:, amdeped over a certain area, 
and possessed a pirmal or ceremonial board having an incised key-like (or meandering) design 
instituted by these two ancestral beings. Afterwards the Baradjimbiri established the initiation 
ceremonial and used for the first time the sacred objects, including the pirmal, employed in the 
ritual. Later the younger brother attempted to swing the large pirmai as a bullroarer, but the 
string broke and the object flew into the sky, where it may be seen as a long black patch extending 
along the Milky Way. Pirmal boards are figured by Piddington (op. cit.), Elkin (The Australian 


Aborigines, p. 144) a F. D. McCarthy (Anstralian Aboriginal Decorative Art, p. 40, fig. 23). 
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intent of the sacred ¢juruga of the Central Australian natives. The incised designs 
vary according to the locality, although the key or meandering pattern is sometimes 
found on the imma of the eastern division of the Western Desert. The long line of 
dark patches in the Milky Way represent the imma board which the ancestral heroes 
made and placed in the sky, as well as in the cave. 


The wulga or markings on the inma board made by the Wati Kutjara are similar 
to that of the bullroarer illustrated in text-fig. 2, 1. They represent the marks on 
the back of an iguana, the totem of the two ancestral beings. These markings are 
called njuntjin, which also means “ navel.’’ This imma is one of the most sacred 
objects of the natives of this region. During the appropriate rite they are taken 
from a secret hiding place and reverently handled while the songs pertaining to the 
Wati Kutjara are sung over them. If they disappear or are taken away, the people’s 
bond with the ‘t#jukur or heroic age is broken. Missionaries and other “ civilizing ” 
agents err greatly in objecting to the use of these objects and trying to suppress 
them. 


The Wati Kutjara left the imma in a shelter (eudpi) at ’Koruko’nja, and continued 
on their way eastwards. Such boards, when not in use for the i#ma ceremonies, are 
kept in caves, shelters, buried in the sand, or hidden in a thick bush. They are tabu 
to women, who are forbidden to come near the ceremonial ground when the imma 
are performed. During initiation ceremonies the imma boards are used. They are 
shown to the maliki (initiates) when the elders tell them about Wati Kutjara. The 
participants spurt blood, from a cut vein of the arm, upon one another, and then 
their bodies are decorated with feathers (yal’pu) and eagle-down (maluru’waltja). 
The inma boards are tied to the backs of the performers in this ceremony. The 
inma Wati Kutjara follows the ritual seclusion of the maliki after circumcision.** 
The circumcision ceremony and the following imma ritual were instituted by the 
Wati Kutjara. A short account of the imma ritual is recounted by Mr. Tindale.*® 


*4Some initiation terms: ‘ulpuru, a boy set aside for circumcision ; maliki, the initiate 
during his seclusion ; ’wanga, the initiate after circumcision. Immediately u commencement 
of the initiation ceremonies, the young men wear their hair done up in a bun (kata’pokoti, or 
kata’pulker:di). This hair pad is worn with a bunch of wild turkey feathers (hep ara di which 
are placed at the back of the bundle of hair. The baie when dressed is booughs from the 
forehead (mgal:a) and bound in the form of a chignon and tied with a considerable length of fur- 
string (‘puduri), the back being built up on a wombat-fur (wardu’puduri) and emu-feathered 
(‘kalaia’ngal’pu) pad (‘lonkaji). The whole or part is bound with wombat-fur twine. The hair 
and head-bands usually made of several bands of wombat’s-fur string, are worn by men and 
women alike, and are called ‘jageri. The headdress described above is worn by initiates for a 
long period. Small objects are often carried in the bun, under the bandage or twine cover. 


As an ornament a young man may wear a decorated stick, round, while tapering at the ends, 
called “puna (vide text-fig. 2, 3). When out hunting it is used to rip open, with the pointed ends, 
any animal that may be caught. The ‘puna is made from gurara (prickly-acacia wood). This 
hent-divens (kata’pulker:dt) is also worn with an additional head-band of wardu fur twine made of 
several strands. It is painted with bands (wulga) i in three colours, red (from red ochre, mapana), 
white (pipe-clay or white-ochre ; white, ‘pe’arnpa ; white-ochre, ’konan) and green. ‘The green 
paste is made from fire-ash, wood-scrapings and green leaves of the gurara, which are placed on a 
wooden dish and mixed with saliva or urine. It is applied to the head-band with a short stick, 
with much care. Colours are often mixed on the concave side of the spear-thrower. 


25N. B. Tindale, op. cit., p. 182. 
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Continuing their journey eastwards to the next water-hole, they made another 
imma (ceremony). For the purpose of this ritual they made the pulpiyba (bullroarer, 
vide text-fig. 2,1). The design thereon is similar to that on the imma board, symbol- 
izing the marks on the back of the iguana. The string, with which it is swung, is 
made of human hair or wombat’s fur twine. It was first swung by Kuruka’di, the 
elder, so that its sound would warn a group of women known as ’Kunkarunkara to 
keep away from the locality. As the Wati Kutjara had already circumcised one 
another, they now subincised each other. The elder subincised the younger, Mumba, 
and gave him his sister to wife. Then the younger subincised (kompuru) Kuruka’di. 
However, Mumba’s sister was already the wife of his companion. They were the 
first people to institute the subincision ceremony (imma’kondani).2* To-day, after 


LEE 3 





Fig. 2. 


a subincision ceremony, a pulpiyba is given to the initiate who then hides it away. 
The pulpiyba is now used and swung before the circumcision and subincision 
ceremonies. Upon passing through both ceremonies the now fully initiated man 
may make pulpinba. 

The following subincision song, related by Nien of the ’Anta’kirinja, is sung 
over the pulpinba : 


“*Inma inma’ kondant tyindu 'pulba’na = yari.”” 
“Ceremony ceremony subincision sun cave place”’ lay (down).”’ 
““*Inma "Mumba ‘paluru yura’na naya "wi:ra 4.” 


“Ceremony Mumba sing he from camp place man saw sky -.” 


26 Professor Elkin (op. cit., Oceania, Vol. X, No. 2, p. 339) mentions that the Wadi Kudjara, 
who were brother-in-law to each other, belonging to an intermarrying pair of sections, are said 
to have started the custom cf ivoth evulsion, by knocking out each other’s teeth. Incidently, 
they also subincised one another. 


27 Cave, ‘pulba, where the inma and pulpingba are kept. 
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The Wati Kutjara continued further along the track and met Kulu the moon 
man. Kulu, another ancestral being, had desired to have sexual intercourse (’jumbula, 
an indirect reference to) with the ’Kunkarunkera women, who rightfully belonged to 
the Wati Kutjara, although they were wandering round the country by themselves. 
The Wati Kutjara struck and wounded Kulu with a magical boomerang. The 
moon man (Wati’pira) soon afterwards died at an unidentified water-hole. In Mr. 
Tindale’s account Kulu lingered on for some time, and died at Tjilandi; where there 
is a large round jabu (hill, rock or stone) which represents the moon man.2® At 
Juldi, the place of Kulu’s death is unknown, although it is told that he was metamor- 
phosed into a round or conical shaped rock. The natives there make a sand or earth 
conical mound two to three feet from the head of the grave excavation, and call it 
the ‘“‘ Kulu’? mound commemorating the first death.®* 





At this same place the Wati Kutjara made the first wanigi constructed from two 
sticks crosswise decorated with wombat’s twine.2® The wanigz illustrated in text-fig. 
3, 2, was drawn by Ja:ndut of the Murunitja. This wanigi was worn by the two men 
during certain rituals as a head-dress. It is only of a temporary nature and is 


2°N. B. Tindale, op. cit., p. 176. 


2® Professor Elkin (‘‘ Kinship in South Australia,” Oceania, Vol. X, No. 3, p. 327) records a 
Mount Margaret and Mandjindja myth which tells how Kidili, the moon, pat and annoyed 
the Wonatara women. The Wadi Kudjara, however, rescued the women, cut off Kidili’s penis 
and told him not to chase women promiscuously, but to marry according tolaw. The penis was 
turned to stone and the site is now cared for by men of that locality. 


* This sacred object, called waningi or waninga in Central and Western Australia, is 
emblematic of some totemic animal or plant. H. Basedow, ‘‘ Narrative of an Expedition of 
Exploration in North-Western Australia,” Transactions of Royal Geographical Society of Austral- 
pei South Australian Branch, Vol. XVIII, Session 1916-17, p. 167, has noticed and illustrated a 

on = natives at Lieron Bay, Sunday Island, holding shafts at the top end of which cross- 

ite-shaped ornaments had been made out of sticks, fur string and down, the whole resembling 
95 sacred waningi of Central Australia (see the same writer’s paper in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. XXXVIII, pp. 11, 17, and Spencer and Gillen, Native 
Tribes of Central Australia, p. 231.) 
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dismantled upon completion of the ceremony. A wanigi of smaller size is used to 
inform friends and relatives of a death, as it was made by the Wati Kutjara at the 
death of Kulu.*! 

After many experiences the Wati Kutjara returned wniteeads and eventually 
climbed up into the sky. 


A Mur’ati Wapar related by Nien of the ' Anta’ kirinja tribe. 

A long time ago, before the "Tjukur ancestors came from the west, all the 
surrounding country was covered with water. At that time all the men, women, 
animals and: birds were fish (mur’aii). Each different type of fish represented a 
certain natural species or human being. There they lived under the sea, carrying 
out much the same duties as humans do to-day. When they desired to sleep they 
would rest on the sandy bed of the sea. 


A Flood Legend related by Nien of the ’Anta’kirinja tribe. 

Long ago in ancestral times two men called Wati Kutjara came down to Juldi 
from the north-west.** These two men, named respectively Kuruka’di and Mumba, 
slept each night at different water-holes and eventually arrived at the Soak. After 
resting there for several days, they continued on to the east. Kuruka’di, the elder 
of the two, was a wise man as well as a skilful hunter, while Mumba was lazy and 
left much of the hunting and other work to his companion. Kuruka’di had prepared 
for his trip, bringing with him a kangaroo-skin receptacle* containing water, but 
Mumba had neglected to do so and had nothing. 

Travelling together they reached a certain part of the country where each made 
his own camp a little distance from one another. Kuruka’di had a drink from his 
bag, hid it in some bushes, and, taking his spear and spear-thrower, went out to hunt 
ma:lu. He had not been gone long when Mumba, who had seen his companion’s 
departure and was by now very thirtsy, came over, and, finding the bag, drank a 
little water. Drinking thus he was careless and spilt a lot of water on the ground. 
Kuruka’di, on coming back, saw this and immediately began to run to the camp, but 
he was too late. The water spread over the countryside covering all. The Wati 
Kutjara, however, were not drowned by the flood, but escaped westwards to their 


%1 This aspect of the use of the waning? will be dealt with in a joint Dye by Professor Harvey 
Johnston and R. M. Berndt, “‘ Burial at Ooldea,”’ Transactions of the Royal Society of South 
Australia. 


32 The informant adds that these ancestral heroes came from a place “‘ a long distance away ”” 
(‘lawunku’parari) where the pearl shell comes from. These pearl shell ornaments form the most 
remarkable example of distant trading relationships in Australia. They are distributed from the 
north-west coast of Western Australia and are known as the Kimberley 1 shell. Vide C. P. 
Mountford and A. Harvey, ‘‘ A Survey of Australian Aborigina! Pearl and Baler Shell Ornaments,” 
Records of the South Australian Museum, Vol. VI, No. 2, pp. 115 also F. D. McCarthy, 


** Trade in Aboriginal Australia . ”* Oceania, Vol. X, No. 1, pp. ooak ‘map 14. This reference 
may tend to suggest that the culture heroes, the Wati Kutjara, travelled down the trade routes. 


33 This kangaroo-skin bag is not now used in the Ooldea area. Vide R. M. Berndt, op. cit., 
Oceania, Vol. X, No. 3, p. 280. 
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home. After further adventures they climbed up into the sky. They can be seen 
on any clear night, 8 Gemini representing Kuruka’di, the elder, and « Gemini the 
younger, Mumba.*4 

In another legend there is a similar occurrence of the act of spilling water. The 
following was related by a tribal elder called Twid’jem of the Pitjandjara. In this 
instance the water was spilt in a similar manner by a minor ancestral being who had 
travelled down with a companion from the north-west. His companion, to whom 
the water-skin belonged, was called the “‘ water man,” while the other who spilt it 
was called the “ no-water man.” After being spilt, the water gradually inundated 
the surrounding country, but not before a group of men (Wati’bulka), also from the 
north-west, arrived and built a barrier (the southern coast) to stop the oncoming 
waters. The “ no-water man ’”’ was caught in the flood and could not get over the 
barrier. He and his descendants became fish. The ‘‘ water man,” on the other 
hand, escaped over the barrier with the help of those congregated on the land. He 
and these men from the west settled in that region and are the ancestors of the 
natives living there to-day. The informant said that there was water everywhere 
before the barrier was built. 


Inma Malu related by Ja:ndut of the Murunitja tribe. 


, 


Long ago in the ‘‘ dream time,” an ancestral man Wati Kotjo (wa#, man ; 
kotjo, one) living in the west went out hunting with spear and spear-thrower. He 
speared a large mother kangaroo. Walking over to it he removed the spear and 
cut it open with a stone knife. Inside the dead kangaroo was found a young one, 
which the hunter removed. Picking it up he placed it alongside his spear-thrower. 
The little kangaroo was about one foot in height. Wati Kotjo then prepared the 
dead kangaroo, removing the tendons from the legs, and the entrails, using the same 
for tying up the carcass into a compact bundle for carrying. He then lifted the 
young kangaroo called Tapung on to the middle of his spear-thrower. Throwing 
the carcass of the kangaroo over his shoulders he lifted up his spear and spear-thrower, 
upon which the little Tapung was seated, and started towards his camp. 


Arriving there he put down his load. Feeling thirsty he went to a water-hole 
and, having a drink, filled his skin water-bag. Returning, he made a big fire, cooking 
the kangaroo in its ashes. While the meat was cooking he played with little Tapung. 
He looked and looked at it, endeavouring to make up his mind what he would do 
with the animal. Wati Kotjo, after a while, left it and went over to a tree and broke 
off a bough. He then divided the stick in half and carried it home. The Tapung is 
before the fire. The hunter sits down also and gums a kandi to the end of his spear- 
thrower. Using the scraper at the end of the weapon he shapes the pieces of wood. 
Placing all the sticks into positions, such as some for the feet, legs, body, tail and 


34 Mr. Tindale, ‘‘ Legend of the Wati Kutjara,”’ Oceania, Vol. VII, No. 2, p. 180, relates in a 
Ngadadjara (Warburton Range) myth that the Wati Kutjara climbed up into the sky, in a far- 
eastern country, like all the other star people. Gemini, in that region, are the Wati Kutjara. 
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head, he forms a kangaroo. While Wati Kotjo assembles the “ stick kangaroo,” 
the little Tapung watches and the mother kangaroo is cooking. Taking up the 
sinews he had removed from the dead kangaroo, he uses them to tie the sticks he has 
thus formed. Wati Kotjo then takes hold of the little Tapung and pulls out all of 
its bones, which he places into the “‘ stick kangaroo,” starting front the head and 
body, then the tail and finally the legs. In spite of this, Tapung is still alive and 
hops about. The hunter, taking the little Tapung, the “‘ boneless one,’ who was 
alive only because it had retained its spirit, placed it into the “ stick kangaroo.” 
Immediately the man-created kangaroo became animated. It hopped round and 
when the man walked the kangaroo followed. 


Wati Kotjo then sat down and ate the meat that had been cooking. He then 
slept, as it was night. The kangaroo also rested at the same fire. The next day the 
hunter again went out hunting kangaroo, leaving his companion at home. He was 
fortunate in killing another kangaroo, which he brought back to his camp. His 
kangaroo companion ran to meet its friend upon the hunter’s arrival. Wati Kotjo 
placed his load by the fire and taking the kangaroo with him went to the water- 
hole. He himself drank and taught the other to drink. Returning to the camp he 
cooked the dead kangaroo, ate and then slept. 


For a considerable time Wati Kotjo camped at this place called after the young 
kangaroo, Tapung, which is situated to the west of Ooldea. He was not lonely 
because he had the companionship of the kangaroo he had created. When he needed 
meat he would go out hunting. During all this time his companion grew into a larger 
kangaroo. One day, however, the man followed by the kangaroo left their former 
camp. When they were walking along they saw another kangaroo. The “ stick 
kangaroo ” hopped over to the other and then back to the man, acting as a decoy. 
The hunter held his spear and thrower poised ready to aim. He then speared the 
other. Removing the entrails and making all into a compact bundle he carried it 
back to a place where they both made camp. He made a fire and after removing 
the sinews cooked the kangaroo. He also gave water to the “ stick kangaroo.” 
Both then slept by the fire. By this time the kangaroo was full grown. Some 
time was spent at this water-hole. However, after a while Wati Kotjo decided to 
go for a long journey towards the west (his original home), but the other was unwilling 
to leave the old familiar surroundings, so they parted company. The kangaroo 
climbed a sandhill-ridge and watched the hunter depart. At each ridge the man 
mounted he turned round and could see the kangaroo watching him. For about ten 


miles he did this, but after that he entered the flat country and could see him no 
more. 


Wati Kotjo sat down for a while feeling remorseful at having left his friend. 
Still, he could not go back, but continued on his journey till he eventually reached 
his country where there were many people. There he made rain so that he could see 
kangaroo tracks. The rain came and the other people went out hunting but the 
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rain-maker thought more of his own “ stick kangaroo.” He felt that he would like 
to see it. Taking up his weapons he started out. After he had gone about twenty- 
five miles he saw some kangaroo tracks ; these he followed on and on till he reached 
Tapung (the place where he had made the kangaroo). Here he made fire and waited. 
The next day his companion came. They camped there for some time. 


Wati Kotjo again made rain. The next morning the hunter told the kangaroo 
to go away. The kangaroo went, and the man, leaving his camp, went the opposite 
direction. Wati Kotjo had not walked a great distance when he decided that he 
would return to the kangaroo. Turning in his tracks he hurried back. He had not 
gone far when he saw dingo tracks following those of the kangaroo. He knew 
instantly that his friend was in danger. Hastening, he arrived too late. The dingo, 
whose name was Kongei, had chased and eventually cornered the kangaroo, killing it 
Sorrowfully, regretting that he had parted company with his friend in the first place, 
Wati Kotjo returned westwards to his own country. 


[A small pearlshell (kabi) about two and a half inches in diameter is used in the 
rainmaking ceremony. The rough corners are scraped with a stone knife and the 
scrapings collected and placed on a flat piece of wood or stone. Only a very few are 
necessary. Fresh grass is then procured and chewed. This with saliva is ejected 
from the mouth to the flat stone or piece of wood, and mixed with the scrapings. 
A twig of wood is used for mixing. The paste is then taken by the rainmaker who 
is often the medicine-man, and several tribal elders. The rain will then be sure to 
come. 


The beginning of the summer rain-time is the proper time to make rain, that is 
on very warm calm days. It is never made during the winter or dry cold time, as 
in the cold weather there is no rain. Nor is the rainmaking rite performed if it is 
windy or cloudy. 

The rainmaking shell is different from the larger one called ‘kararba. Such a 
shell seen at Juldi had come down from the north-west to the Musgrave Ranges and 
from thence down the northern water-hole route. It is worn by a youth who has 
been both circumcised and subincised. Although some such pearl-shells are incised 
with geometrical designs, the one seen was quite plain. A hole bored at the top 
through which is threaded a wombat or human-hair cord forms a necklet. It is worn 
suspended round the neck and with a human-hair belt*® is given to boys on the 
completion of their initiation.**] 


35 Female relatives of a boy initiate let their hair grow long, that at the completion of his 
initiation the hair may be cut and made into a hair-belt (nunba). This is worn by the youth when 
he is out hunting. 


** The pearl shell is believed to be possessed of a life-giving force, more or less controlled 
by the medicine-man. He may use the ’kararba during certain curative rituals. The ‘hkararba 
is also associated with the Rainbow-Serpent, called Wonambi. For the general belief of the 
pearl shell as a symbol of life-giving force vide G. Elliot Smith, The Evolution of the Dragon, 1919. 
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Inma Ma:lu related by Nien of the Nien of the ’ Anta’ kirinja. 


In ancestral times two men came from the west and travelled through long 
stretches of country till they reached Ooldea water-hole. Here they rested for a 
night and then continued on to the east. These two men were called Kutjara Ma:lu,*” 
or two kangaroos, both being of the kangaroo totem. Arriving at a certain water- 
hole they dressed as kangaroos (i.e. ’kulpu, turned or changed into kangaroos). 
Each put a tail and head on the other. They were then kangaroo men. Here they 
were met by Tjudja,®* a bird man who had also come down from the west. Tjudja 
was uncle to the two kangaroo men, being their father’s brother. 


Breaking camp the three ancestral men journeyed further to the east, eventually 
arriving in Kokata tribal country. Here they saw a great number of men who were 
out kangaroo hunting. At once the Kutjara Ma:lu and Tjudja turned back west- 
wards, but it was too late, they had been seen by the hunters. After a while Tjudja 
went over to the Kokata hunters, flying along with them as they pursued the 
kangaroo men. At sundown the Kutjara Ma:lu made camp and spent the night 
at a certain water-hole. The next day they continued on, the hunters following 
close behind, and caught up to them a little to the east of Juldi. The pursuers 
separated into sections, four sections moving up behind the ma:lu, while other 
sections, each side of the four hinder ones, moved forward and covered the retreat 
on either side. Gradually the two kangaroo men were completely surrounded. 
Tjudja, moving up between the hinder sections, flew towards his nephews. 


Having the Ma:lu at their mercy, the hunters hurled spears. The spears, 
however, travelled towards their mark entering and passing through the ma:lu men 
in many places, but with no effect. The three ancestral men then left the awe- 
stricken hunters and travelled onwards to the west. It was not long before the 
others, recovering from their shock, realized that the kangaroos had escaped. They 
then sent dogs after them, but these were unable to catch up to them. The Kutjara 
Ma:lu and Tjudja, reaching a western water-hole, removed their totemic guise and 
rested as men. After a certain duration of time, they again continued their journey 
westwards, resting each night at a known water-hole, until they reached their 
destination (which was believed, by the informant, to be near Laverton, Western 
Australia). There the Kutjara Ma:lu were metamorphosed into huge boulders, 
while Wati Tjudja became a smaller rock. The three rocks are joined together and 
have become one. The three “ dream-time ”’ ancestors are believed to be still inside 
the large rock. This rock cannot be broken by any living man. If, however, 
such a calamity did occur, the spirits of these men would depart forever to the spirit- 


37 These two men, the Kutjara Ma:lu, are not to be confused with the Wati Kutjara, who 
were iguana or milpali men. 


** The tjudja is a small night bird often seen with the kangaroo. G. Réheim, The Riddle 
of the Sphinx, p. 90, recounts a summary of a Pitchentara (Pitjandjara) myth of the kangaroo, 
Euro and Tjurki. This is, however, a different version of the same culture pattern. Tjurki is 
there said to be a small bird often seen in the neighbourhood of kangaroos. 
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world, taking with them all the kangaroos found in the surrounding country. A 
ceremony for the increase of this species was performed at certain seasons by the 
tribal elders at this large rock. The Kutjara Ma:lu were the creators of all the 
kangaroos seen to-day. 

[According to another informant, the Kutjara Ma:lu travelled from the west 
until reaching the Kokata tribal country. They then continued north-easterly into 
the Arabana country. It was near Oodnadatta that the two ancestral beings were 
intercepted by the hunters.] 


Wapar Kanba, related by Kwana of the Wirangu tribe; known also to ’Anta’kirinja 
informants. 


In ancestral times a large mother snake travelled down from the west to 
Juldi’kapi. From there it was followed by two men (the Wati Kutjara) who wished 
to kill it. They chased the snake south-east to Pedinga water-hole (’Pediya’kapi, 
thirty-five miles south-east of the Ooldea Soak). This granite water-hole was the 
snake’s camp. The natural basin-shaped depressions in the rock, averaging three 
feet in diameter, are said to be the nests of snakes. Here the Wati Kutjara speared 
the snake, wounding it severely. They left it thus, thinking that it would soon die, 
and returned to the west. The snake, however, managed to crawl on a little distance 
(about two miles) to the south to an ochre pan, named Mul’tan’tu. Here she rested, 
leaving the red, yellow and white ochre deposits found there.*® The red ochre 
symbolizes the blood shed by the snake, the white ochre the excreta; while the 
yellow ochre is the urine. The snake left this clay-pan and continued on to the 
north-east and then westwards to her camp. 


A second version of this myth was related by Ja:ndut of the Murunitja tribe : 
A mother snake travelled down from the west in “‘ dream-times.” She arrived at 
Juldi’kapi where she gave birth to two snakes (‘‘ her children”). They continued 
on to Pediya’kapi where they rested for some time. Afterwards the firstborn went 
back to his mother’s western home, while the younger travelled eastwards with its 
mother. 


A spear-thrower was shown by the informant, on which was incised on the 
concave side the zig-zag design peculiar to the Great Victoria Desert. The informant 
said that the zig-zag motif symbolized the snake. Most spear-throwers have three 
sets of zig-zags, being a representation of the above Kanba (mother snake) Legend. 
The wide central design is the mother snake, the head turns to the east ; the two 
young snakes (which are conventionalized) are at each side of their mother, their 
heads turn to the west and east respectively (see text-fig. 3,1). These spear-thrower 


3® Red, white and yellow ochres, from this deposit, were traded in the old days to the southern 
coastal region (the Wirangu country) and northwards through Juldi along the water-hole route 
to the Everards. The coloured ochres were used for ceremonial purposes and for the decoration 
of the body, legs, arms and face of those participating. 
Pipe-clay is often termed white-ochre. 
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engravings symbolic of the aboriginal conception of the Kanba’s mythological path 
are especially important, even when used for the decoration of secular objects. The 
spear-thrower enhanced with such an incising of religious intent is brought into the 
realm of the sacred. Its power and precision as a thrower are increased. Further, 
when the thrower is not in use it is placed on the ground in such a manner that the 
mother snake’s head points to the east.” 


The Won'ambi, from information given by ’Twid’jem of the Pitjandjara tribe. 

There is also another story of a huge mythological snake or serpent, called 
Won’ambi. This snake lives in the water-holes and has a monstrous head and a 
body multi-coloured as the rainbow. It is greatly feared, but only inhabits certain 
water-holes. Ifa man, woman, or child comes near such a place, Won’ambi will be 
sure to swallow them up if they are not very careful. Upon conclusion of a widow's 
mourning, her mourning ring (Riltt’kiltt) which is of quoit-like shape is thrown in 
such a water-hole. The serpent will then swallow the kilt’ kilti and the widow will 
be able to remarry. 

Professor Elkin writes that amongst the tribes of the Great Victoria Desert and 
the tribes generally to the north-east and east of Laverton the widow carries the 
kilts’ kilts (called nandind: by the Mandjindja) about until vengeance has been taken, 
after which she throws it or gets some man to throw it into Kapi Djilanga, a water- 
hole where Wonambi, the mythical water-serpent, eats it. She can then remarry.* 
Again the same writer mentions another myth of the Mount Margaret and Mandjindja 
people, referring to the sectional rule governing marriages. The Wadi Kudjara 
(Wati Kutjara) who were of the Tararu and Ibarga intermarrying pair of sections, 
rescued Wonatara women (the Pleiades) from two mythical serpents, the Wonambi, 
and told them to go up to the sky and wait there until they, the Wadi Kudjara, should 
come up to marry them.*® 


Mr. Mountford records that several mythical beings, in addition to the Wati 
Kutjara, were responsible for the hills, water-holes and creeks of this part of the 
country (Ngadadjara tribe of the Warburton Ranges of Western Australia). As the 
great snake (wanamlt) travelled, it forced the hills apart and created a creek.** 
A similar myth occurs among the Ngadjuri people of the middle north of South 
Australia, while the rainbow-serpent. myth is widely distributed throughout 
Australia.“ 


* Professor Elkin records a similar custom in the Bard and Karadjeri tribes, north and south 
of Broome respectively ; when the bullroarer and sacred wooden objects are left in the sacred 
storehouse or when brought out to be displayed they must always be placed with the ends pointing 
along the track or direction travelled by the culture-hero represented by them. (The Australian 
Aborigines, p. 137.) 

41 A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Beliefs and Practices Connected with Death in North-Eastern and Western 
South Australia’, Oceania, Vol. III, No. 3, p. 290. 

“ Ibid., p. 327. 

*8C. P. Mountford, op. cit., p. 15. 

44 Vide “‘ The Rainbow-Serpent Myth,” Oceania, Vol. I, No. 3. 
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Conclusion. 

In this article, a preliminary report has been given on tribal movements and an 
account of some of the more important myths from the Great Victoria Desert, 
western South Australia. Several interesting problems arise on which light would 
be thrown by a detailed analysis of the diffusion of culture in the Western Australian 
area. The route of diffusion was probably down through the coastal tribes from 
north-west Western Australia and then east into the Desert country and along other 
routes as has been suggested. But movements of tribes occurred before European 
contact and settlement, and the affinity of culture between the Western Desert peoples 
and those of the north-west is no new knowledge. It is also deeply rooted historically 
in their beliefs. In the mythology, details of utmost importance are reflected ; it 
often commemorates important tribal events connected with the far distant ancestral 
times. Further, the myths tell of the wanderings of ancestral beings, giving the 
detailed routes along which the latter travelled. The culture hero is nearly always 
believed to have come from the west, and as several informants added to their tale, 
“ from far up west—where the pearl-shell comes from,’’ that is, toward the north-west 
of Western Australia. 


Trade is an important factor in the diffusion of culture. Along the water-hole 
routes of the Great Victoria Desert groups of natives from far distant regions have 
travelled to trade pearl-shell for objects and materials used for religious and secular 
purposes. In European times there is the attraction exercised by the mission 
station, with the white man and his goods, or the occupation of tribal territory by 
these same people that moves the aborigines from his ancestral tribal country. Still, 
it is only under extreme provocation, such as the necessity for water and food, that 
the native will move from a country he loves—a country, moreover, that is associated 
with his ancestors. He has a bond with that territory which is stronger than any 
with a fellow tribesman. His tribal ancestors, who lived in the “‘ eternal dream- 
time ” times, created all the physiographic features of the countryside. The ancestral 
beings’ wanderings and creative powers are sanctified in the tribal mythology 
which is essentially religious dogma. These ancestors are believed to be alive 
to-day, for ‘‘dream-time” is eternal; they are metamorphosed into rocks, 
hills and other sacred sites, or they reside in the sky. The individual is 
part of the scheme. If he is detribalized, and dies out of his territory, his 
spirit (according to ’Anta’kirinja belief) in its totemic form will wander 
round his graveside unable to find the way to its spirit-centre. If it is unable to 
locate its totemic country, it cannot be reborn ; it is condemned to be a dispossessed 
spirit thwarted in the endeavour to complete the cycle of life which is so important 
to every aboriginal. 


Even if the natives do move from their tribal country, away from the totemic 


centres of their fathers, they always expect to return before they die. In addition, 
as in the case of the ’Anta’kirinja people at Ooldea, the myths associated with their 
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totemic religious life may be extended to include new physiographical features, thus 
having the effect of sacralizing certain places for totemic increase and legalizing the 
carrying on of the ritual and ceremonial life important to the integration of the 
aboriginal society.*® 


R. M. BERNDT. 


“* The significance of the relationship of cult-totemism and the tribal territory has been 
discussed by A. P. Elkin, who gives the rendering “‘ eternal dream-time”’ for tjukur, bugari, 


etc. Vide The Australian Aborigines, pp. 25-7, 186-7, 255-6; also ‘‘ The Secret Life of the 
Australian Aborigines,”’ Oceania, Vol. III, 


No. 2, pp. 119-38. 

















LOCAL DIVISIONS AND MOVEMENT IN FIJI 
By A. CaAPELL AND R. H. LESTER 
(Continued from Volume XI, No. 4) 


THE NATURE OF FIJIAN TOTEMISM 


HE introduction of Christianity has meant the decay of totemic beliefs in Fiji, in so 

much that at the present day many Fijians are vague or ignorant as to some or 
all of their totems ; but that the people were definitely totemistic will now be shown. 
As has been mentioned, the totems are usually a trilogy of linked fish, tree and 
manumanu (beast, bird, or insect). These belong to the yavusa as a whole, and to 
the individual as a member of the yavusa; they are not personal or individual 
totems. On the other hand, they lack some of the features of totems elsewhere ; 
thus, they do not seem ever to have regulated marriage. That marriage is extra- 
yavusa in Tholo West means that it is also outside the totem, but the local division 
seems to have the prior position in the matter. As the yavusa is inherited patri- 
lineally, so also are the totems, except in the Ndreketi valley, Vanua Levu, where a 
matrilineal system is still found.?? 


Though some Fijians nowadays deny any tabu on the killing and eating of the 
totem, it seems quite clear that in the past the totem was tabu. Thus at Namosi, 
the bird totem of a person’s yavusa could not be eaten by that person. Father 
Guinard*® tells that when such a bird was shot by him, the totemites asked for the 
body to bury, lest others should eat it. It was wrapped in mats and buried. When, 
however, these people left the grave, people of another group, whose totem it was 
not, immediately dug it up and roasted it! Another similarly shot and buried, 
however, was not disturbed, and on his return Father Guinard saw flowers growing 
on the grave. The same missionary priest also writes as follows in his MSS. about 
the yavato grub already mentioned in the Veivatuloa story as a totem of the Namosi 
people: ‘It is the larva of a large coleopter called ygou. This creature lays its 
eggs in rotten trees . . . While splitting wood a native of a neighbouring tribe 
[yavusa] found one which was nearing the flying stage. He carried it off, put it in a 
metal box with breathing holes, fed it on coconut, and sent to tell the chief [of 
Namosi]. The latter with his village folk would come to carry it off. The chief 


37 Note that in eastern Vanua Levu, where cross-cousins are classed with brother and sister, 
and brother-sister avoidance is practised, there is no sign of a dual divisien. Moreover, matri- 
lineal inheritance in the Ndreketi Valley is passing out nowadays, owing to the activities of the 
Native Lands Commissions, which work on the commoner patrilineal basis. 


2® Father Guinard has been for more than thirty years Roman Catholic missionary at Namosi. 
The information quoted from him is drawn from MSS. notes which he kindly permitted the 
authors to use. 
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prepared a feast, brought cows, pigs, mats, clothes and kerosene to receive them and 
reward them.” This treatment of a sacred creature is definitely a type of totemism, 
but the same sacredness does not attach to each member of the trilogy, for Father 
Guinard goes on, “‘ The Namosi chiefs are hardly polite to their second sacred creature, 
the pigeon (soyge). They eat it when they can catch it. It is not so, however, with 
those who have the owl (/ulu) as a totem [he refers to Nasonggo village, Valuvuka 
yavusa|. When they take one alive, they decorate it with ribbons and set it free.” 
Here the owl is obviously the first totem, but unfortunately we do not know anything 
about a hierarchy of totems amongst the trilogy. 


This is not, however, the only reaction of the Fijian to his totem. To violate 
the totem of a yavusa, even the mention of it to the totemites meant trouble, and in 
fact the reaction persists till the present day. In the Serua district, in a place where 
the fish totem is the prawn (ura), anyone who calls out to the women 7 vei na ura ? 
“‘ where are the prawns?” will be violently dealt with by them. It is noteworthy 
throughout that the women take the leading part in this reaction everywhere. The 
fullest information about it has been gathered in Ra Province, in north-eastern 
Viti Levu, a stronghold of the Nakauvandra people—in fact the Nakauvandra 
Range is partly in it. Here the tree seems to be the most important totem, judging 
from the number of cases in which the fish is now forgotten. There is only rare 
mention in the documents to be quoted, of any manumanu totem at all, but in many 
instances more than one tree is mentioned as totem (iSavuti) or their tree (nondra 
kau). Out of sixteen yavusa in one particular list, only two contain the fish totem ; 
the others ‘“‘ do not know their fish.” This breakdown of the system is understand- 
able under modern conditions, and it is just such facts as these that have caused other 
writers to overlook or even deny the existence of totemism in Fiji. The reaction to 
disrespectful mention of, or damage to, the tree totem is, however, remarkably 
persistent. As far east as Vuinandi in Natewa Bay, Vanua Levu, and in Taveuni, 
the same ideas still prevail. 

The details here to be given are taken from information collected by the Pro- 
vincial Scribe in Ra Province, and his Fijian text will be given in each case along 
with a translation. Six cases will be taken from his notes to illustrate what has 
just been said and to introduce a further, still more characteristic point. 


1. Na vanua ko Nalamba sa tautauvata kei ira mai na vanua ko Tokaimalo. Sa 
nondra iSavuti se nondra kau na mbele kei na ndravo (yasau), ia sa tawa madala na 
nondra ika. Eva sa ndau Sundrutaka na nondra kau ko ira na marama me vaka- 
taki iva mai Tokaimalo. Sa uasivi Sake e na Sundrutaka na kena marama na kendra 
iSavuti se nondra kau ka sa ndau ka: rawarawa vei iva me va tayidSaka ka mbuluta 
vinaka me vaka: na tamata. Sa va ndau veimoku ka sere isulu e na ka: oygo: ko ira 
na marama kei tra na turaya ni sa ka: mbi:mbi: vei ira. ‘‘ The Nalamba country 
agrees with the Tokaimalo; their totems are mbele [an edible shrub, Abelmoschus 
manthot), and ndravo [a reed], but they do not know their fish. The women of the 
totem always get angry about their trees, as do those of Tokaimalo ; the women of 
the totem always get exceedingly angry about their totems or trees, and they easily 
weep for it and bury it well like a human being. They strike each other and tear 
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their clothes about this matter because it is a very serious thing to them, both women 
and men.” The mention of honorable burial is in agreement with Father Guinard’s 
information from Namosi in the south of the island. 


The Tokaimalo yavusa mentioned is described as follows : Na vanua ko Tokaimalo 
sa nondra kau se iSavuti vei ira na lovara, nandravo kei na nuyga (kau), ka tawa madala 
ya na nondva tka. Ko ira oygo: era sa ndau Sundrutaka sara na nondra kau. Ke 
ndua na tamata mai Nakorotumbu e kauta mai vei ira na marama ni Tokaimalo na 
nondra kau sa ndau ka: levu sara era ndau Sakava vua:. E liu, era sa ndau sereka 
sara na nondra isulu veitalia se tayane se yalewa ka me vakaraitaki vua: na nondra 
kau ndina (tikindra tambu). ‘‘ The Tokaimalo have as trees or totems the lovara, 
ndravo and nuyga [tree—there is a fish of the same name] but they do not know their 
fish. They become very angry about their trees. If any person from Nakorotumbu 
brings the Tokaimalo women their trees, they always do to him something very 
serious ; in olden times they would tear their garments, whether men or women, and 
show him the true tree (thei: private parts).”” The reference at the end of this extract 
is to the idea that the totem in some way represents themselves, especially their 
powers of reproduction, of which their own organs are the symbol, and the totem the 
reality. This will appear in practically all the extracts. It is an unexpected inter- 
pretation, but its meaning is thus explained by Ratu Sukuna. 


This whole reaction is peculiar ; from European travellers one learns of violence 
being done to the offender, and this is to be expected—though again in the Tokaimalo 
one particular district is singled out, without any reason being given. It is quite 
unexpected, however, that they should act towards themselves instead of towards 
the offender in this way. The following statements corroborate this. 


3. Nailuva yavusa: Era sa ndau Sundrutaka na nondra kau se idavuti ni tikindra 
tambu: sa rawarawa sara me ra luva isulu ko ira na tayane ket iva na yalewa ke sa kau 
mat vei tra na nondra kau. ‘‘ They always get angry about their tree or the mention 
of their private parts, and they very easily strip off their clothes, whether men or 
women, if their tree is brought to them.”’ The phrase translated ‘‘ mention of the 
private parts”’ is difficult ; it contains the word idavuti, “‘ totem,” but it seems 
better to take it literally here than to translate as ‘“‘ totem of their private parts.”’ 
The identity of the words should be borne in mind in the remaining texts. 


4. Nambamba yavusa: Era sa vanua vata ka ivakarau vata ket ira na vanua ko 
Lauwaki e na itovo ni nondra Sundrutaka na nondra kau (a iSavuti ni yayondra 
tambu) : “they agree with Lawaki country in the custom of their getting angry 
about their tree or the mention of their sacred bodies.” The final phrase is slightly 
varied here, but the identification is still the same. 


5. Navitilevu yavusa. Eva sa ndau Sundrutaka tale ya: na nondra kau (yada 
ni tikindra tambu) : ‘‘ they always get angry about their tree (name of their private 
parts).”” Here again there is somewhere at the back of this particular reaction a 
connection between the tree totem and the human reproductive organs, which, 
side by side with violence to the offender, is mentioned in regard to Nalawa yavusa. 


6. Na vanua ko Nalawa, sa nondra kau na kalambuSi, e seya ni madala na 
nondra ika, ni ra sa seya ni kila:. Era sa ndau Sundrutaka ke ndua sa ta:ya mai 
na kau oygo:, sa rawa ni ra ndau mokuta se ra sereka na nona isulu ko koya e kauta 
mai: se me va sereka e matana na nondra isulu me raida na kalambu®i ndina. Sa 
tautauvata na nondra maroro:ya na tayane kei na yalewa na nondra kau oygo: (se 
tSavuti ni yayondra tambu). ‘‘ Nalawa country has for its totem tree the kalambudi 
[Acalypha insulana, Euphorbiaceze], but the fish totem is not clear, for they do not 
know it. They always get angry about it if some one cuts down the tree, and they 
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easily strike him or tear off the clothes of him who brings it ; or they may take off 
their own clothes in front of him so that he may see their true kalambudi. The 
men’s and women’s preservation of this tree of theirs is the same as this (the mention 
of their private parts).”” In this extract both types of reaction are mentioned 
together, along with the equation of totem tree and private parts. 


The information, while valuable as far as it goes, is not fully self-explanatory. 
Apart from the exact meaning of the equation of tree and organs, the absence of the 
manumanu totem and the universal or almost universal forgetting of the fish are not 
explained. There is just a possibility that in this region of Fiji the totems were 
beginning to, be divided between the sexes, the fish becoming the men’s and the tree 
the women’s, while the manumanu was regarded as being only the waygawayga 
of the kalou-vu, who is no longer worshipped as in olden times. 


It is a remarkable thing that totemism does not appear to have been of the 
one type throughout Fiji. Further information comes from western Viti Levu, 
from Vunda, the traditional landing place of the Nakauvandra people. The yavusa 
Sambutoyatoya, a chiefly yavusa, shows a slightly different scheme of totems. The 
manumanu again does not appear, but there is the fish, the tree, and a food (ka:kana). 
Moreover, these totems can be shared with other yavusa. The information gathered 
is as follows : 

“ Our ka:kana was the breadfruit (uéo). Every member of the yavusa had 
for his ka:kana the breadfruit. It was prohibited to eat the breadfruit until the 
crop had matured and the firstfruits were presented to the priest. After presentation 
to the priest, we were then instructed to make a similar presentation to the chief 
of the land (mo:mo: levu, lit. great father?®). When the mo:mo: levu had eaten he 
ordered all the heads of the mataygali® to eat with him. When they had eaten, all 
the members of the yavusa might then eat the breadfruit. This occurs with each 
breadfruit season. 

“ Our fish is the miyga. All members of other yavusa must take any of the fish 
they have caught to the chief’s house (local dialect, sue levu). They must not 
deliberately fish for the miyga, but must search their nets in case some are caught. 
Members of the chiefly yavusa may catch this fish but must take all their catch to the 
sue levu. They do not have to await orders to fish, but may use their discretion. 
The mo:mo: levu always sent a share of the catch to the priest. The only relish 
(i501) to the breadfruit is the miyga. 

“ Our tree is the ndovu lisilisi (a variety of sugar cane). This is cut into small 
pieces and presented to the priest and to the mo:mo: levu after they have eaten the 


2® It should be mentioned here, and the fact will have to be expanded later, that in the west 
there is not the elaborate system of rank that prevails wherever the Nakauvandra people have 
had the major influence ; instead there is merely a gerontocracy, with usually a single chief at 
the head of affairs—and even then he is not treated quite as the eastern chiefs are treated. 

* This was the term used by our informant, who spoke in the Mbauan dialect—though we 
obtained the local words also for the technical terms involved. Probably he would have said 


matavi: luveni, had he been using his own speech. A similar ambiguity rests in the word yavusa 
here also. 
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firstfruits. The cane may not be eaten until after the firstfruits have been presented 
both to the priest and to the mo:mo: levu. The mo:mo: levu then instructed his 
village crier (mbati ra:ra) to inform the people that they might eat the cane. 

“ Other yavusa with the same totems are Tumbumbere, Lomolomo, Thawanisa:. 
Yavusa Navatulevu and Viyangoisaukova belong to Nanganga village and are 
ygali to Vunda.” 

Something of this type of totemism seems to have been the rule in Kandavu 
also, but the information has not been sought out in detail. There are numerous 
references in the NLC reports to such usages as the following: Yavusa Lololo, in 
the District of Nakasaleka, eastern Kandavu: A mbure-kalou era ndau ygara:va 
na neimami yegase vata kei iva kede na veiyavusa e Nakasaleka ko Navandra; e ndau 
ygara:vi kina ko Naitotokowalu, na Vu; era ndau ygara:vi koya e na veiyambaki e 
na uvi, a kena id0i na ika kei na vasua (NLC statement for the abovementioned 
yavusa). ‘‘The temple where our ancestors along with all the yavusa in 
Nakasaleka used to worship was Navandra ; the object of worship there was Naito- 
tokowalu the vu ; they made annual offerings of yams, with fish and clams as relish.” 
Similar statements are made for other yavusa in Kandavu, e.g. Lomanikoro and 
Thangiliwaliwa in the same Ttkina, Naturu on the island of Ono, Kandavu, and others. 
The full facts when investigated may produce a full explanation ; at present it looks 
as though this is a somewhat broken-down type of totemism that owes a good deal 
to Nakauvandra, for there has been strong influence from there in Vunda district of 
Viti Levu, and in eastern Kandavu. Western Kandavu is more strongly allied by 
language and tradition to western Viti Levu, and in particular Ono dialect is almost 
pure Rewa (south-eastern Viti Levu). 

Returning for a moment to western Viti Levu, we have information again from 
Ndavutjukia area concerning another variation in totem type. In Ndavutjukia the 
system of totems looks like a combination of the Vunda type with the commoner 
trilogy of totems already dealt with. The list at Ndavutjukia contains tree (an 
ivi, Tahitian chestnut, in this case), manumanu (the kingfisher) and food (ka:kana)— 
in this case the chestnut fruit. A neighbouring yavusa, that of Mbolambola, who 
hail from the coast since the time of cession, but speak the same dialect, failed to 
remember their tree, but gave the snake as manumanu, and the ndodi, a variety of 
yam, as the ka:kana. The Ndavutjukia statement was: Tambu ndre:ndre: na ka:kana, 
na ta:, na Savuta, se ndua na ka:. Kana vakatauraya na lembalemba. “ The ‘ food’ 
is most holy ; it is absolutely forbidden to cut it, to mention it, or anything about it. 
The chiefly food was the lembalemba.”” Of the Mbolambola people it was said that 
the ndo®: if eaten at all must be eaten without removing the skin. Its relish is the 
snake. Another point in connection with the ivi is an exclamation which may be 
used by yavusa members, as e.g. a sort of toast after the drinking of kava, he: ns ivs, 
“the chestnut flower,”’ but the use of this phrase by others subjects them to personal 
violence from the women. The offender may be, for instance (as has actually 
happened) pulled from his horse and thrown into a water-hole or neighbouring 
stream, irrespective of rank. This custom may be connected with one observed at 
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Saliandrau in western Namosi, where the fish totem, a prawn (ura) may be eaten 
but its shell also must be consumed. The penalty for the infringement of the tabu is 
inflicted again by the women and is similar in nature to the one just mentioned. 
In the west the totemic group was the yavusa (whatever may have been the original 
name for such a group). The mbito do not seem to have had separate totems, and 
the mata-vi:luvent, grouped together as a yavusa, shared a common totem group. 
Therefore one might define the yavusa in Tholo West as an “‘ exogamous totemic 


group.” (The probable absence originally of the word yavusa has already been 
pointed out.) 


In Tholo East, slightly variant types have been recorded both by Father de 
Marzan and A. M. Hocart,*! making the distinction between the manumanu kalou 
and totems proper. The totems proper are called in Tholo East vutiyada or idavu 
ni yada, “ calling the name,” which he thinks means that the yavusa is named after 
them. Examples of the phrase have occurred in the texts already given for the 
Province of Ra. The chief features of this Tholo East system are : 


1. The totems form a series which “ at the fullest consists of a fish, a plant, a 
yam,ataro,anda banana. Tribes differ as to which member of the series they place 
first. It may be the fish or it may be the plant.” 


2. The vutiyada have no connection with spirits (kalou). ‘‘ They belong to the 
clan or tribe because they were especially assigned to it by their ancestor (vm) or 
snatched up by him at the general distribution at Nakauvandra.” This definitely 
attaches them to the Nakauvandra people. 


3. They may be eaten. ‘‘ The vutiyada is in some places considered the special 
food of the tribe,” e.g. as their share of a feast. 


4. They are not exogamous, but Hocart thinks that they may once have been 
so. What totem-exogamy there is is incidental, as we have already shown for other 
parts of Fiji. The vakadivo custom (toasting) is observed between clans related as 
cross-cousins, and the allusion is punished by the women, as already mentioned in 
connection with Tholo West and Serua. - It is of importance, however, that these 
areas are not in Hocart’s Tholo East at all. Therefore either the connection does not 
hold, or the custom is pre-Nakauvandra, and only grafted on to the later predominant 
Nakauvandra cults, as we shall show below, is probably true for Ndengei himself. 


Hocart is right in stressing the complete severance between the manumanu 
kalou and the plants mentioned. His example is from the Navatusila tribe, 
Raralevu clan; the snake is their vutiyada and i601, but the Navandra clan in the 
same tribe has the snake as spirit (¢evoro) and may not eat it. Surely, however, in 
the latter case we are not dealing with a totem at all, but the incarnation of the 
ancestor-spirit (waygawayga ni kalou-vu). Half the denial of totemism in Fiji 
is based on a similar confusion. 


51 De Marzan, ‘‘ Notes de Totémisme fijien,”” Anthropos, Vol. I, and A. M. Hocart, ‘“‘ Totemism 
in Fiji,” Anthropos, Vol. IX, p. 737. 
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Hocart thinks further that the combination of these various kinds of totem into 
a linked trilogy of tree, fish and manumanu is a white man’s mistake. Had he 
realized, however, that there may be a totem animal distinct from the incarnation 
animal, and that the incarnation of the kalou-vu can take place in things which can 
never be totems, and even in human beings he might not have rejected the linked- 
totem idea that he himself had formerly held. 


The relationship of the totem to marriage is not quite clear. Laura Thompson*™ 
states that she found the mataygali exogamous in that region. This means that 
marriage did not involve totem exogamy, as the totem is determined by a person’s 
yavusa. In Vanua Levu there is nothing further needed to regulate marriage than 
that the persons marrying should be in the right relationship to each other—in this 
area mostly the children of cross-cousins. In Western Viti Levu, however, we have 
found that the ideal marriage was outside the group now called a yavusa, as well as 
being regulated by certain groupings of mbito for the purpose of marriage. It is not 
clear which factor takes precedence, beyond the fact that in Tholo West totem 
exogamy was the rule, and under Christianity both requirements are rapidly dis- 
appearing. The difference, however, appears to be quite real between east and west 
in this as in so many other respects. The explanation would then seem to be that 
the earlier group of people, now dominant only in western Viti Levu, had totem 
exogamy ; the later, the Nakauvandra people, did not, but only mataygali exogamy 
(a territorial requirement merely). Sometimes even that broke down.** We have 
also found in Tholo West that the people known as Keahunganagnnwali (keahuya- 
naygwali) who occupied Mbemana before the Ndavutjukia arrived, had a dual organ- 
ization. The centre of this organization is still Nandrau, but discussion of these 
matters in full must be left to another paper. 


Totemism in the Lau Islands has yet to be discussed. Hocart in The Lau 
Islands does not deal with it at all; Laura Thompson, however, in her more recent 
book has a good deal to say about it, but not only is her information completely 
at variance with all that is known about the rest of Fiji, but also with the findings 
of the Native Lands Commissions. She distinguishes first of all a yavusa vanu:a, 
which she translates “‘land phratry”’ (p. 32) from the yavusa turaya, “ chief's 
phratry.” The latter is descended from Ndaunisai, a member of the Nakauvandra 
group already familiar to us. The former is regarded as aboriginal to Lau: this 
actually means merely that it formed part of the early stratum of people throughout 
Fiji, which will appear more clearly in the later sections of this paper. The members 
of the yavusa vanu:a in Kambara “ believe that they originated from the yiyia tree 
(surtana maritima). Those of Fulanga claim descent from a hen (toa), those of 
Mothe from an ivi tree, and those of Namuka from a white dog ” (p. 32). Further 
she writes: ‘‘ I have concluded from the above that the land people of each island 


32 See Southern Lau, p. 55. 


%? See R. H. Lester, “ Betrothal and Marriage Customs in Mbau,” Oceania, Vol. X, p. 276 
for instances of intra-matanggali marriage. 
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possessed true totems in the form of a local species of plant or animal. The group 
believed in its descent from the totem, which was sacred to it” (p. 106). But she 
goes on to say, on the same page and in the very next paragraph, “‘ The totem was 
incarnated in a species of large fish called its wayga (canoe) and also in a species of 
bird which was the emblem of the group.” This last is a most complete confusion 
of the waygawayga of the kalou-vu, dealt with below, and the totems, and in any 
case, the waygawayga is not the god’s “‘canoe”’ but his “‘ envelope,” as will be 
explained. Laura Thompson has fallen into quite a complex of errors owing to her 
admittedly very imperfect knowledge of the language. Firstly, there is no mention 
of the trilogy of totems that would be expected in an area whose civilization is based 
on that of the Nakauvandra people. The NLC Reports, however, give the normal 
set of totems, and the list following is added here as a corrective to Laura Thompson’s 
statement : 


Island. Yavusa. Waygawayga. Tree. Fish. Manumanu. 
Kambara Nakoro man yiyia shark heron and gull 
Numburavi snake yiyta and shark heron and rat 

tut 


Vuaningingia black heron yiyia shark black heron and 
gull 
Nukuleka banded sea- casuarina sayga lawendua and 


snake sp. taisent birds 
Fulanga Muanaira: shark ygatkula kawayo ygaweygawekula 
Naivindamu kudu mbau tuyandra: owl 
Ongea ? ironwood mullet katsevau 
Mothe Ndelaimakotu man dau sara ndilio 


Those for Komo I. and Fulanga yavusa, Fulanga I., were not given. 


It has been necessary to give these lists at length because they show a system 
corresponding to that which is normal for Fiji, while Laura Thompson’s book shows 
one completely at variance with it. Her statement that the given people believe 
themselves to be descended from their totem (which one ?) is also questionable ; 
at least it is one that is not proved for the rest of Fiji, though it is the sort of thing 
that would be expected in a thorough-going totemism. It is true that Epeli Roko- 
wangga got a suggestion of such a thing when he writes in Itukutuku kei Viti, p. 15: 
Era sa tukuna tale ya: neimami ygase: ni keimami vu: na kai Viti mai na manumanu ; 
e so: tale, ni keimami vu: mat na tka, ka so: tale ni keimami vu: mai na vatu, ket na 
veimataygali kau e so:, ‘‘ Our ancestors also said, ‘ We Fijians originated from animals 
[manumanu, bird, animal or insect] ; some again, we originate from fish, and some 
again, we originate from stones and some different kinds of trees.’”” It would seem 
that he was on the track of the same idea, but missed the point, as he so often does, 
through letting his thought as a Methodist minister interfere with his researches, 
for here he adds: Sa ra ndina beka? Seyat sara! “ Are they perchance right ? 
Never!’’ Apart from this, however, no suggestion is made of such a belief in Fiji ; 
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certain Lauans questioned by us deny it—and Ratu Sukuna also said that if true, 
such a belief would be unique for Fiji. So the matter may perhaps be left open for 
further enquiry, with, however, a bias against it. 

Our present conclusion, then, is that Lau possessed the normal type of Fijian 
totemism, not the extremely aberrant type assigned to it in Southern Lau. Much 
remains to be found out about Fijian totemism yet ; but before closing mention 
must be made of one other part of the group, i.e. Vanua Levu. 

The chief source of information concerning the divergences of Vanua Levu 
from the commoner type is Hocart’s article aforementioned.** In this he discusses 
the dual organization, based on matrilineal descent and—formerly—inheritance, 
he found in the valleys of the Ndreketi and Wainunu. Connected with this is a 
system of sacred animals or plants that perhaps may be included in a discussion of 
totemism. The whole article needs to be read, with special attention for this part 
to the section on p. 8. The important points may be summarized thus : 

1. Each yavusa (presuming the name be accepted as used prior to the Native 
Lands Commissions) had a plant and or an animal, inherited matrilineally. A man 
may eat his special animal or plant, “‘ but his son may not.”” These people trace 
their origin to a special sacred spot (sava) within the yavusa country, ‘‘ whence the 
ancestresses of the tribe are supposed to have arisen, a spot marked by sacred stones.” 

2. Food growing spontaneously at the sava is tabu to the yavusa members. The 
same rule applies to eels, if the eel is found within the sacred area. Such tabued 
food is called kalou (spirit, ghost). Speaking of another animal—the frog—his 
informant says, “If the men of old saw the frog appear bodily (vakatamata, like a 
human being) that year would abound in taro.” 

3. ‘In other words a man may eat his own clan animal because he has the 
right to dispose of his own duplicate, but he may not eat his father.” 

This type is divergent from those previously studied, as that part of Vanua Levu 
is divergent. We shall see later that with this divergence goes also a divergence in 
vocabulary peculiar to a large part of the island. 


THE INCARNATION OF THE KALOU-VU 


Mention has frequently been made of the waygawayga of the kalou-vu. This 
is the vehicle of manifestation of the kalou-vu, his shrine or incarnation. The word 
waygawayga means “ envelope,”’ that which at once hides and displays: it does not 
mean “canoe,” as Laura Thompson states. A “canoe” is a wayga, the word she 
uses, but that word does not imply the inacrnation of a kalou-vu. A letter is put 
into a waygawayga to be posted; the envelope which hides the contents and yet 
shows that it is a letter. So the waygawayga of the kalou-vu at once shows that he 


%4In a number of other points noted at the same time, Laura Thompson’s work is at variance 
with the findings of the NLC on such easily ascertainable matters as groupings of yavusa, 
matanggali, etc., but as this paper is not a critique of her book the notes need not be given in full 
here. The only point is that inaccuracy in such matters suggests that more difficult enquiries 
may have gone astray also. 


85 A.M. Hocart, ‘“‘ The Dual Organization in Fiji,” Man, 1915, 3. 
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is present and at the same time veils his true form. Each kalou-vu had at least one, 
and occasionally two such “shrines” as some earlier writers have called them. 
The common name is waygawayga, but Hazlewood in his Fijian Dictionary also gives 
mbeSembede, which the present authors have never heard used. The NLC reports 
have very occasionally the word éolotolo in Nandronga stories; in Mbauan folo is 
the trunk of the body. When the kalou-vu wished to get into touch with his people 
he was thought to assume some definite, regular, visible form. That of Ndengei 
was a snake (yata), and he is generally thought of as an immense snake lying in a cave 
at Nakauvandra, so huge that when he turns or writhes an earthquake takes place. 
A writer nearly a hundred years ago mentions the waygawayga in these terms: “ All 
the gods have shrines, where they are supposed to visit this world—some a fish, others 
vegetables, others birds and some even men. It is unlawful to eat the shrine of 
their yods; so that some of the natives dare not partake of certain fish, birds, 
vegetables, etc. ; and a few, on this account, abstain even from feeding on human 
flesh.”"°* In the lists made available by the NLC there is no instance of a vegetable 
or tree as waygawayga, and that of man (¢amata) is very rare. There seems to be 
some definite connection between the waygawayga of a kalou-vu and the totems of 
the yavusa, and theoretically at least the waygawayga appears to have been identical 
with the manumanu totem of the yavusa. In very many instances—perhaps eighty 
per cent. of those we examined—this is so ; in some it is identical with the fish totem, 
but in some it is quite different from any of the totems, and may embrace natural 


objects that are never totems in Fiji. The following list will illustrate each type of 
wangawayga : 


1. Waygawayga identical with manumanu totem or fish. 


Place. Yavusa. Kalou-vu. Waygawayga. Yavusa totem. 
Malolo I. Lawa Tuilevu dog dog (namumanu totem) 
Mamanutha I. Leweimotu Lutuirevurevu shark shark (tka totem) 
Serua Noikorolevu Kanambalavu dog dog (manumanu totem) 
Thakaundrove Koroalau Matua heron heron (manumanu 

totem) 
Mathuata Raviravi Tambakaulevu shark shark (tka totem) 
Ndreketi Lutukina Mbatiu- kingfisher _ kingfisher (manumanu 
mandulu totem) 
2. Waygawayga different from totems. 
Namosi Ndakunimbure Natotokoto stone crab, dog, vasa-tree 
Namosi Valuvuta Lewatiakana fire eel, owl, ironwood 
Tavuki, Natho:lase Roko Ratu man turtle, sayga-fish, 
Kandavu ironwood 
Natumua, Vunitavola Mbulou Levu mosquito vaya-fish, parrot ; 
Kandavu ? tree 
Mathuata Mburenitu Mbalendroka- kingfisher pigeon, ironwood, 
ndroka mbalayi-fish 


36 Life in Feejee, or Five Years among Cannibals, by a Lady (Mrs. J. M. Walsh), 1851, p. 56. 
Her information in this instance is derived from Rev. John Hunt, so that it may be relied on. 
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Stones and fire are not totems in Fiji ; the other waygawayga mentioned may be 
totems, but are not so in these particular instances. Sometimes one finds a particular 
waygawayga actually named, e.g. the Leisavu people of Tholo West had as vu 
Nggalololevu, and the remba was his waygawayga, ‘‘ the name of this remba is 
Lewaremba.” 

The waygawayga of a kalou-vu in a human being is rare, but is mentioned by Mrs. 
Walsh in the passage quoted above. Instances are found in the kalou-vu of 
Natho:lase, Kandavu, the kalou-vu of Nakorolamalama yavusa, Mataso village, 
Kandavu, that of Ndangai yavusa and village, Kandavu, and in Lau for Nakoro 
yavusa, village of Naikeleyanga, Kambara I., and Ndelaimakotu yavusa, villages of 
Nasau and Nakorotolu, Mothe I. In Kandavu also there is an instance of a kalou-vu, 
Mbulou, belonging to three neighbouring villages: in two his waygawayga is the 
mosquito, in the third the banded sea-snake (ndandakuladi). So also in the same 
island, Ravitaki district, Roko Seru is kalou-vu of Ravitaki and Vita yavusa, with 
the owl as waygawayga but in Waikatakata yavusa his waygawayga is the parrot 
(kaka:). 

On the other hand, Nambukelevu yavusa at the western end of Kadavu—where 
the dialect has the strongest affinities with western Viti Levu—had two kalou-vu, 
Ra Wakanivonokula and Ra Raunggali, with a common waygawayga, the banded 
sea-snake (ndandakuladi). These people came from Nambukelevu in Serua, on the 
mainland ; they were later joined by another group from Rewa (via Ono-i-Kandavu). 
The latter adopted the kalou-vu of the former, but kept their own totems: kingfisher, 
ironwood, and turtle (the totems of the earlier group being the fowl, the banyan-tree 
and the yellow-finned groper). The same holds good for the yavusa Nukuleka, 
Tokalau village, Kambara (Lau Is.). The two kalou-vu are Leka (“short”) and 
Mbalavu (“long ’’), with one waygawayga, the banded sea-snake. 

In some instances there seems a tendency to confuse the vu and the kalou-vu, 
and to ascribe the divine honours to the vu. Thus we have the statement of the 
Noi Nalolo people of Nandronga Province: A neitou yavusa ko Noi Nalolo; a neitou 
Vu ko Vatulolo, a kena wayga na vatu ndamundamu ; e ndau muri: kettou e na veivanu-a 
keitou tiko kina. Sa tiko oygo: mai Vasilaulau. A kena mbure-kalou ko Natultyatu, 
a mataygali ko Rasavua era kena mbete, Ko Vatulolo a lako mai Nakauvandra ka yado 
ki Nalolo, mai Namataku, ka Siri sombu ki Lomolomo, ka Sambe ki vanua mai Lomo- 
lomo. Ka tiko kina ka vakawati kina, a watina ko Masei, na yalewa ni Leweivaraya, 
ka luvei tolu. “ Our yavusa is Noi Nalolo ; our vu is Vatulolo, his incarnation a red 
rock. He follows us wherever we stay. His home is at Vasilaulau. His temple 
is Natuliyatu, the Rasavua mataygali being his priests. Vatulolo came from Nakau- 
vandra to Nalolo in Namataku (northern end of Tholo West), drifted down to 
Lomolomo and landed at Lomolomo. He dwelt there and married there, a woman 
named Masei of the Leweivaranga people; they had three children.’’ Other 
instances of this confusion are found in the NLC records. 

As to the uses of the waygawayga, an extract from Joseph Waterhouse’s The 
King and People of Fiji (London, 1866) is of interest. Speaking of Mbetaninggori, 
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a son of the god Ratu-mai-Mbulu, he says, ‘‘ A club, one of the shrines of this god, 
is now in my possession. It was wrapped carefully in fine head-dresses and deposited 
in the temple built in its honour. In order to show respect, whoever entered the 
temple moved circuitously so as to avoid the place where the shrine lay, and bowed 
low. It had a month sacred to it, when all work and noise were prohibited.*7_ When 
the front of the temple was being weeded, and whilst the club was receiving its 
annual bath, the most perfect silence was maintained, after which the sacred shells 
were blown, and the new month was formally announced.”’ This is a case of a 
permanent waygawayga, not a temporary one which a kalou might use to manifest 
himself for a particular reason. The latter is akin to the Polynesian temporary 
spirit-possession of an object, but it is possible that the two are really independent, 
for the western people have the same idea, expressed by the folotolo ni nitu, which is 
the dialectic equivalent of the Mbauan waygawayga ni kalou—unless it can be 
proved that they have adopted the idea comparatively lately. 


Probably the best known waygawayga is that of the kalou Ndakuwangga, of 
whom Waterhouse says, ‘“‘ He assumes the form of a shark, tattooed on the belly. 
In his honour all sharks are saluted when they are seen ; and it is tabu to eat the 
flesh of that fish.’”” This tabu remains to the present day, with much superstition 
about Ndakuwangga, in spite of Christianity. Father Guinard, whose evidence was 
quoted concerning Namosi totemism, tells how one day his people came to him at 
Veivatuloa and said he had caught a son of Ndakuwangga in his fish-fence. The 
catch was a large shark with particular markings ; the people refused to kill it, but 
acquiesced in his doing so. Waterhouse suggests that perhaps Ndakuwangga was a 
god of the immigrant people (by which he means the Nakauvandra people). The 
cult of the shark is largely developed in Malaita, in the southern Solomon Islands, 
among a people with a more elaborate chieftainship than their neighbours and other 
Polynesian affinities, so that there may be something in the suggestion. 


At the same time it must be clearly borne in mind that the waygawayga is 
completely different from the #Savuti; this has already been pointed out in the 
discussion of Hocart’s notes on Tholo East totemism. The people of the yavusa 
Naivimbati, in Rakiraki village, North Kandavu, told the NLC that their kalou-vu 
Ratu Levuinakura, has two waygawayga, the shark at sea and the snake on land. 
These people came from Natheva, southern Kandavu, under Masau as vu, who 
had himself come from Nakauvandra, forming a yavutu: at a place called Nainggoro, 
and Nainggoro is the SimbaSimba or jumping-off place of spirits of the Naivimbati 
people. The Kalou-vu, Ratu Levuinakura, is worshipped at Nakura with a first- 
fruits offering of yams with native pudding (vakalolo) as relish. These people, 
however, form only part of Rakiraki; another yavusa, Nambou, came from the 
Lasakau people on Mbengga Island, which also supplied one of the three villages on 


37 There is just a possible confusion here, in that Ratu-mai-Mbulu himself had such a month. 
See Hazlewood, Fijian Dictionary, s.v. Ratu-mai-Bulu. Waterhouse’s reference is no doubt 
really to this month, in which the club evidently played some part. 
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Mbau.** Here we see the difference set out, and we are left with a problem to solve, 
viz. to which culture does the offering of firstfruits belong—the early one or that of 
Nakauvandra, as we have already seen the prominent part played by this offering 
in north-western Viti Levu. There is no space here to go into this matter in detail, 
and in point of fact material still remains to be collected on the subject. 


THE PEOPLES OF FIJI 


In this section no attempt will be made to establish the final ‘‘ whence ”’ of the 
Fijians, either as to place or time, except in the case of the Polynesian element. The 
direct evidence is lacking, though comparative linguistics will have something to 
say on the matter when all the material we have collected is analysed. We hope 
later to produce a combined work on the subject, in which both the linguistic and 
the ethnological matter will be fully examined. The following four subdivisions 
will be here discussed : 


(a) The early Melanesians : 
(i) In Viti Levu. 
(ii) In Vanua Levu. 
(0) The Nakauvandra people. 
P. 


(c) The Polynesian element. 


That Viti Levu is a meeting point of at least two migrations is a well established 
fact ; it was surmised on linguistic grounds by Waterhouse nearly eighty years ago, 
and was accepted by De Marzan ond Hocart. Fijian belief seems to enshrine memory 
of a still earlier people, for everywhere there is belief in the velz, a kind of fairy, whose 
description exactly suits that of the manahune in Polynesian belief. There can be 
little doubt that both are ultimately explicable in the same way, viz. as remnants of 
an earlier population ; but of such a population nothing can be said. 


One of the most important factors in the analysis of the present population of 
Fiji is that of language. In his The King and People of Fiji, already quoted, Water- 
house recognized what he regarded as two races in Fiji, one of which he regarded as 
aboriginal and the other as immigrant. Ifa line be drawn perpendicularly through 
the middle of Viti Levu, then all the dialects west of that line (except Nandrau) 
belong to Waterhouse’s “ aborigines,” and the group extends like horns towards 
Rakiraki on the north coast and into Serua Province on the south coast. There is 
evidence that this group of dialects once occupied Namosi Province also. In the 
island of Kandavu, too, there are definite linguistic traces of an earlier occupation 
by these western people. Through the island western vocabulary is found, and in 


38 The account goes on to say that Masau, hearing that a certain Tui Nayanggari had come 
from Nakauvandra and founded another Nakauvandra not far away from him in Kandavu, sent 
for him and had him installed chief under the title of Tui Yale (the name of the modern Tikina 
in which Rakiraki is situated) ; this Tui Nayanggari had been Ndengei’s bearer of water for kava 
at Nakauvandra. 
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the dialect of the western end (Nambukelevu district) the entire conjugation of the 
verb is modelled on that of the western Viti Levu group, with a curious admixture 
of very archaic Nakauvandra forms, which otherwise survive at present only in 
Vanua Levu. One of these is the verbal particle ma indicating past time: east 
Kandavu, au ma nda:na,Isawhim. In west Kandavu this would be ma ygu nda:na ; 
at Mbua in Vanua Levu it would be au ma iya:va, in Nandronga ygu ndania, I found 
him ; but modern Mbauan says au a raidi koya. In Nandronga the present is 
ygi ndania ; in west Kandavu ygi sa ndana, using the Nakauvandra particle sa of 
the indefinite tense, as well as the western ygi, verbal pronoun, first singular present. 
The result is an extraordinary mixture, with an obvious western basis, seen also in 


the use of suffixed pronouns in West Kandavu only with one or imported relationship 
terms. 


The present writers have gathered as yet unpublished information on nearly 
thirty dialects all over Fiji. Summary results only can be indicated here. The 
material shows the essential correctness of Waterhouse’s division, though disproving 
his claim that the western dialects are “ aboriginal.” They are Melanesian, of a 
much more archaic type than the eastern dialects, but with a Pclynesian admixture 
in the south-west. The chief points of difference on each side of the dividing line in 
Viti Levu are briefly these : 


1. Vocabulary. In the west, common Melanesian words are frequently found 
where the eastern dialects have a strange word, e.g. mataku, ‘‘ fear’”’ in all western 
dialects, is the Orig. IN. matakut, but in Tholo East voro, and in Mbau rere, are of 
undecided affinities. Some western words occur in Namosi, and in rare and specified 
usages in Mbau. The following is Waterhouse’s list of key-words, with different 
headings, two omissions and one addition : 


English. Western. Eastern. 
spirit (a)nttu kalou 
chief viaywane, mo:mo turaya 
pig vore, 4go: vua:ka 
house were, sue vale 
men’s house mbito mbure 
human being e Sola tamata 
firewood . . nguto mbuka 
anger 06a Sundru 
hand lima lina 
a bow vudu ndakat 
song, dance west meke 
cold ndriwandriwa liliwa 
hot tunutunu katakata 
sick raravi tauvt mate 
strangle .. nasu kuna 
grave lovolovo imbulumbulu 
kiss yyambo reyu 
fear mataku vere, voro 
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In a few instances the same roots are found, but in a characteristic form in each 
area—e.g. were and vale for ‘‘ house”; in some the same word has completely 


different meaning, e.g. oSa in the west is ‘‘ angry,” in the east “ tired.” 


2. Grammar. The grammar of the western dialects (which Waterhouse does 
not seem to have learned) departs seriously from the eastern type in the following 
points: (a) different methods of expressing possession, (b) different methods of 
conjugating verbs. In all essential points the western dialects make good connection 
with the northern New Hebrides, Banks Is., and the central Solomons (especially 
Florida-Bugotu area) ; the eastern dialects do not connect so well with these areas. 
To take an instance, the common verbal particle sa (indefinite in tense) of the east 
is entirely missing in the west (except in Lautoka, Ba, and the Yasawas, under 
Nakauvandra influence), but it connects with Aneityum in the southern New Hebrides 
and Samoa in Polynesia. The following typical short sentence in a number of the 
dialects will exhibit the chief differences between them : 


English .. .- Iam not afraid of that young man. 

N. Yasawa .. 4gi tam matakudia na saravou kona. 
Nandronga .. gi tasi matakudia na huravou honi:. 

Tholo West .. gi tahi matakudia na kwahewa hoyi:. 
Nandrau .. @u& lombau rerevake na Sauravou mbaka:. 
Namosi .. .. @u warai ni vorotake na Sauravou i:a. 
Mbau.. .. @%& Sa sega ni rerevaka na Sauravou koya:. 
Mathuata .. @U Sa manga ni rereva‘ina na saravou ma‘t. 
Taveuni .. @& Sa seya ni yavuda'ina na Sauravou ‘amu. 
E. Kandavu .. au sa mtno ni retova na Sauravou karet. 


A clear difference in construction appears between east and west ; however 
much the eastern dialect may differ amongst themselves in vocabulary, they all have 
a similar grammar ; the west does not share this grammatical type. Grammatically 
and in vocabulary as well, the broad outlines of modern official Mbauan are still those 
of the western group, as those of English are Anglo-Saxon in spite of the Norman 
invasion. 

Thus it can safely be taken as proved that in Viti Levu two main groups of 
people have gone to form the modern population. Those of the west are the earlier. 
It was from their midst that Fison recorded the mbaki cult with its sacred enclosures 
called na naya.* These do not occur elsewhere except on the Wainimala and 
Waindina rivers, which definitely appear to have changed hands in fairly recent 
times, as the yavusa history of Nambukembuke, already given, suggests. There 
are many other points in which the two halves of the island differ radically, and at 


the time when European contact began, the Mbauans looked down on the simpler 
and less cultured westerners as country yokels, as they still do. 


3® See L. Fison, ‘‘ The Nangga,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Vol. XIV. 
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Vanua Levu. 


Reference has already been made to A. M. Hocart’s article setting out the 
matrilineal type of society found in certain parts of Vanua Levu. Later investigation 
has failed to find traces of the dual organization in eastern Vanua Levu or in Mbua, but 
both these have been completely swamped by the Nakauvandra culture, so that if 
the dual organization ever did exist there it would not now be possible to demonstrate 
it. There is, however, further evidence unknown to Hocart, to mark off Vanua 
Levu. This is linguistic. While the prevailing language type is that of Nakau- 
vandra, with certain regular sound changes, making a sort of Fijian Grimm’s Law, 
the vocabulary, apart from agreements with eastern Viti Levu, frequently has 
elements that agree with neither eastern nor western Viti Levu, but stand apart. 
In Mathuata, on the central part of the north coast of Vanua Levu, there is consider- 
able agreement with the Yasawa dialect, as has already been mentioned in dealing 


with the yavusa history of the place. 


between Mathuata and western Viti Levu: 


The following table will show the agreement 


English. W. Viti Levu. Mathuata. E. Viti Levu. 
again . munt mont tale 
angry nene nene Sundru 
before . . 4 mata 4 mata e liu 
bone tua tua sur 
cover .. titila-via tula-via umbi-a 
deaf ndundu tutu ndindi-vara 
dog .. tur tus kolt: 
dwell kova (Nandi) ‘ova tiko 
foot la la yava 
a es yyambo yyambo reyu 
lie down no: no: koto, no:, only auxiliary. 
lose va:reva-nia va‘aleva-‘a vakayali-a 
mat loya loya imbe, loya, also Lau 
morning voroa voroa, mata‘a mataka 
not tamu tamu seya 
one tila (Yas.) tila ndu:a 
nose yidu yidSu udu 
path salevu salevu sala 
pith mboli mbulo uto 
play wayge wayge (Tav.) geito 
up yata yata ake 
voice lio lio ndomo, also neck 
woman lewa lewa yalewa 
yam vitua vutua uvi 


Whilst some of these words are only variants of the eastern term, they are 
again phonetically characteristic, and so decisive, just as the transitive ending -ia 
is found in the west and also in Mathuata, but not elsewhere in Vanua Levu. One 


4° See A. Capell, New Fijian Dictionary, Introduction and Appendix. 
pe 
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word is probably Polynesian: no:, lie down, PN. nofo, stay. The following table 
shows words peculiar to Vanua Levu, one or two reappearing in Lau, and one (wae, 
drink) being again probably taken in through Polynesia. 











English. Vanua Levu: E. Viti Levu. 

again vir0 tale 

bowl takona, kumete, sau tanoa 

breast .. mambu sere 

buttock .. mondulu mu 

centipede ndre:mayimayt Sitkinovu 

club te malumu, maluyu twau 

cobweb mbombombo virita-lawalawa 

difficult .. vovo ndve:ndre: 

doorway takari ka:tumba 

dog sai (Thakaundrove) kolt: 

drink unu-ma yunu-va 

earth ndre‘a ygele 

egg yge yaloka 

evening .. taranavi yakavi 

fish ygolt tka, ygoli as vb. to fish 

follow e6a muri-a 

foot ¥ “ua-na yava ; in Nandrau and Ra, tua 

full, — se‘a sinat, vuyga 

ghost lalo yalo ni mate 

good re, stka vinaka 

head ko-na ulu 

heart inunu uto 

join noka-ta vau-ca 

long, far ndraindrat yawa 

mouth ndraka nusu 

no mayga seya 

one nduya ndua 

open Seya, teva dola; Nandrau, Seyga 

pant Seadea uoda 

play loi, veiseu ygrto 

quick mamanda totolo ; mamanda=light 
weight 

reed ndiandia asau 

run a kanda, ringa el) 

say, tell .. tovola tukuna 

scorpion nevi mbatimbasaya 

shade of tree auyau rurUuynu 

stranger sola (also Lau) vulayt 

tail lauygina mbuina 

want to nde(t)- via- 

tree ae kadSu kau 

wash face vereu (mata) tavo-ya 

yam thau } 

yawn vakamosa. la:ma:wa 
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Considerable comparison with Kandavu could also be made. The fact that 
some words, e.g. yam, occur in both lists, should not be overlooked. The whole 
survey of Vanua Levu that was carried out suggests that the island has had an early 
population, different even from western Viti Levu, but has later been influenced by 
(a) western Viti Levu, especially the Yasawa Is., (6) Nakauvandra, and (c) Polynesia. 
The language as a whole, and all the kalou-vu stories have the appearance of being, 
as it were, second-hand : the kalou-vu came not direct from Nakauvandra, but from 
various points on the east coast of Viti Levu or the neighbouring islands. In dealing 
with Vanua Levu we do not get down to originals. The only remains of an older 
culture is that found by Hocart in the Ndreketi valley, and what is suggested by the 
peculiar vocabulary embedded in a predominantly Nakauvandra speech. Even 
the Ndreketi valley, and Seanggangga, where the ancestresses were said to have 
emerged from certain spots in the earth, are Nakauvandra in speech. On the other 
hand, this peculiar Vanua Levu vocabulary is unlike that of western Viti Levu in 
that it is not readily to be paralleled in Melanesia. 


The conclusion to be drawn from this section, then, is that the earliest Melanesians 
in Fiji were possibly those of Vanua Levu (on the basis of the matrilineal system 
already discussed, and presuming that final analysis of the vocabulary does enable 
it to be harmonized with Melanesian stock) ; then come the people of western Viti 
Levu, and finally the Nakauvandra people, who settled first in north-eastern Viti 
Levu, then overran Lau and Vanua Levu and Kandavu, and later provided ruling 
classes in each of these districts. It is interesting in this connection that the various 
mataygals are each assigned a specific rank ; their chief ttokatoka performs the services 
allotted to the mataygali, and the rest are simply /ewe or tauket ni vanua, “ people 
or owners of the land.’”” When Thakombau was ceding his authority to Great 
Britain, he specifically claimed that he had no right to give away the land: that 
never had been his at all. 


The Nakauvandra People. 


Leaving aside the question as to where the Nakauvandra actually came from, 
tradition presents them as a bold seafaring folk who touched on Viti Levu first at 
the north-west, at Vunda. From there they moved their settlement to the Nakau- 
vandra Range in the north-east of the island. The Vunda variant of this story, 
with its tacit denial of the easterners’ claim to social priority, has been mentioned. 
How long they remained settled at Nakauvandra there is no means of guessing. 
The period was no doubt considerable, judging from the number of kalou-vu recorded 
in the following period of expansion. Moreover, it seems almost certain that between 
the kalou-vu and the vu of each yavusa a gap of an indefinite number of generations 
must be allowed for, for the changes in dialect and matters of daily life could hardly 
have taken place in the short period allowed for if the kalou-vu was actually the father 
of the vu, as the NLC reports assert. Again, the kalou-vu are spoken of as spirits, 
gods, while the vw are human beings, with wives and children, though a few have 
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been deified. Such a hypothesis also allows the discrepancies in totems between 
places that ought to show the same series, to be accounted for. 

The cause of the final expansion is narrated in a series of meke, short poems 
accompanied with symbolic dances. They are by nature epic poems, and while 
not of the length of a Greek epic, they have much in common with the Homeric 
poems, and show what was probably a stage in the growth of the latter. Like the 
Homeric poems, they are written in an archaic form of one dialect (that of Ra, where 
Nakauvandra is situated) and are often difficult to translate, because present-day 
Fijians do not know all the words. They are the vessels enshrining the people’s 
history, to be chanted and danced only on special occasions. Another such set is 
(or rather was) the series of meke of the dead and the spirit-path back to Nakauvandra, 
used at Namata in Tailevu. The substance of the origin-meke has been given in 
this paper in the story of the coming of the Nakauvandra people, and good trans- 
lations of parts, along with the texts, are to be found in Basil Thompson’s The 
Fijians. 

From the point at which the story given above was broken off, the poems and 
traditions go on to tell of Lutunasombasomba’s will, and how in obedience to it his 
daughter and four sons set off to seek new homes, spreading as far as Kambara in 
the southern Lau Group and all about Vanua Levu. From these points later 
expeditions went to other parts of the archipelago, and it is in filling these later 
movements that the t#ukutuku raramba of the NLC are so important. Another 
writer, in a totally different connection“! has laid down a principle that is of value in 
interpreting traditional history wherever it is found: “ It is sufficient,” he writes, 
“to hold fast the golden rule that a prevailing tradition should always be accepted 
provisionally, in its bare essentials, unless and until there is tangible evidence to 
disprove it.” This principle we have followed in interpreting the local movements 
in Fiji. So we can accept the statement that Thikombia, in the extreme north 
of the group, was colonized, the vw of the older yavusa on the island, Tamanikaivuya 
(‘‘ Father of the Vuya people’) coming via Vuya, in Mbua, western Vanua Levu, 
ultimately from Nakauvandra. Verata formed a starting point for frequent migra- 
tions to Vanua Levu, and Epeli Rokowangga devotes a chapter of his book to tables of 
movements outwards from Nakauvandra south and south-west, though even he does 
not deal with western Viti Levu. It is a curious fact that this part of the group plays 
no role in traditional history, even though the peoples there recognize a Nakauvandra 
element in their own populations. If the recorded movements be traced on a map, 
the resultant picture is that of an octopus whose body rests on the Nakauvandra 
Range, and whose tentacles spread over the whole group. 

No matter what genealogies of chiefs are examined, the lists are nearly all found 
to contain ten to eleven names including that of the kalou-vu and the vu. This 
would lead to the conclusion that at the period represented by that number of 
generations there was a wholesale exodus from Nakauvandra. How long the 


“ W, J. Pythian-Adams, The Call of Israel, p. 84. 
oc 
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settlement remained undisturbed cannot be said, but we have given reasons for 
regarding that as considerable. This means that the kalou-vu lived long enough 
ago to have lost his human attributes, which is not the case with the vw, even when 
in certain instances worship is paid to him. Failure to allow these facts their due 
weight is the cause of the error made by some previous writers on Fiji, e.g. A. B. 
Brewster, in The Hill Tribes of Fiji, and Basil Thomson in The Fijians, in concluding 
that the Nakauvandra people also arrived in Fiji in the same generation that the 
outward expansion is said to have begun. It is true that the meke imply that such 
was the case, but this is an instance where the story as written cannot be accepted 
in its details. Obviously the arrival must have been much earlier than the period 
of expansion, even if something definite occurred at that period, the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, to cause the exodus. 

Who, then, are the kalou-vu ? They were certainly the followers of Lutunasom- 
basomba, and so the leaders of that later migration into Fiji; but the whole story 
of Lutunasombasomba, as already given, needs a good deal of higher criticism to 
make it really clear. The difficulty that first arises concerns the relationship between 
Lutunasombasomba and Ndengei. The former is the leader of the expedition ; 
yet he simply dies and is no more heard of; the latter—the inferior—became in 
due course the great serpent-god known and reckoned with all over Fiji. He dwelt 
in the sacred cave at Nakauvandra ; he was of huge proportions, and when he coiled 
or uncoiled himself the earth shook. It is true that temples were not dedicated to 
him outside his own country, but by the time of the early missionaries his influence 
had become such that they took him for the chief god of Fiji. Even creation activities 
had become ascribed to him ; the Rev. Joseph Waterhouse writes: ‘‘ The earth was 
without form, and Ndengei sent Rokomautu, one of his sons to pile up the land. 
In those places where Rokomautu allowed his flowing robe to drag over the ground 
there appeared a sandy beach; where the god-son tucked up his garment, the 
beach became rocky, or else covered with mangrove bushes ”’ (p. 357). To return, 
however, to the early story : although it is said that he came with Lutunasombasomba 
and others in the Kaunstoni, all his movements in the story itself are on land. He 
never travels by sea with them. Lutunasombasomba sends his men to look for 
the missing tablets, and they discover the Yasawas and afterwards Malaki, but 
Ndengei meets them on land near Rakiraki, and only directs them how to get back to 
Vunda; he does not venture to sea himself. 

These and other considerations lead to the conclusion that two incompatible 
stories have been united into one, and two forms of origin belief have been syncretized. 
Hence we suggest that Lutunasombasomba and Ndengei were not originally conjoined, 
and that Ndengei did not come by sea at all—at least not as part of the later migration. 
He was the nitu or anitu, the god, of the earlier peoples, who also recognize him to 
this day as their “ origin.” So the Ndavutjukia in Tholo West are the descendants 
of Ndengei, through Wakanimolikura. Epeli Rokowangga, too, seems to feel a 


42 In the meke, Rokomautu is merely one of the followers of Lutunasombasomba. 
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difficulty about Ndengei, for he puts in two Ndengei: Ndengei I was in Fiji of old, 
Ndengei II came in the Kaunitoni. Here, too, some further suggestions of Rev. 
Joseph Waterhouse become worthy of consideration. It has already been shown 
how he anticipated the division of Viti Levu into eastern and western people on the 
basis both of language and of customs ; his thoughts in regard to Ndengei may also 
prove to be of value. On pp. 368-9 he writes : 

““T venture to suggest that those who worship Ndengei, and the spirits of their 
fathers, are the aborigines,“ who have merely acknowledged the divinity of their 
conquerors’ gods, and continue to worship their own. Those who worship 
Ndauthina*‘ and the kalou-vu generally, I regard as the intruders, who, out of policy, 
have nominally deified Ndengei, and the spirits of men, but who, out of customs, pay 
divine honours only to their own gods proper, and to all those kalou-vu which their 
respective tribes made known, as the spirit of rivalry for eminence grew with their 
growth into nations . . . The aborigines would profess to adopt the gods of their 
invaders, out of veneration for the evident superiorities of their votaries, and therefore 
of the gods themselves.” 

These words are worthy of thought, and they suggest what has been gradually 
emerging from all this study, viz. that the present epic of Nakauvandra is a compound 
of originally discrete elements. The kalou-vw do not necessarily exclude women, 
and presumably wives (as the vu are expressly stated to have), but there seems to 
be some doubt about Ndengei’s having had a wife though he had sons (only informants 
in Tholo West said he married at Mbukusia—but they represent the earlier, less 
mystical strain). Amongst his sons are Rokola (the firstborn), Uto, Nanggai and 
Rokomautu ; the twins who caused the Nakauvandra war by shooting the pigeon 
Turukawa were sons of a female kalou, born through her touching some chips from 
Rokola’s carpentry operations. A tentative arrangement of elements between the 
first and second migrations may now be attempted, and the resultant list is as follows : 


First Culture. Second Culture. 
Ndengei as a snake. Lutunasombasomba as kalou-vu. 
All snake cults, e.g. Ratu-mai-Mbulu. The kalou-vu doctrine. 
No ceremonial kava. Ceremonial kava introduced. 
The mbito men’s house and temple. The mbure-ni-sa: and mbure-kalou. 
Belief in (a)nttu. Belief in kalou. 
Spirits go to subterranean Mbulu. Spirits return to Nakauvandra. 
Society reckoned as kawa (families) | Society in three strata. 
Gerontocracy Chieftainship and social grading. 
Totemism The waygawayga. 


A few notes may be given in explanation of this tentative arrangement, which 
as it is leaves out some elements on which further enquiry is still needed. The cult 


48 We now say, the earlier migration. 


“ Waterhouse has previously given an account of this halow, predominantly the kalou of 
the coast and the seafarers, but also mentioned in the Thaumatalevu yavusa story as their kalou-vu. 
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of the kalou-vu and his associated mbure-kalou is obviously the first element introduced 
by the Nakauvandra people (whom it is convenient to call by this name, even if 
Ndengei was already associated with that spot, because the newcomers added fresh 
importance to it). In the west and parts of central Viti Levu, the mbaki, with its 
naya-enclosure, is found instead as an early religion. Again, the estimates commonly 
made seem far too late to suit the character of the cult, and similar process 
of shortening lists must be allowed for as in the case of the kalou-vu and the vu. 
Even in Namosi, Father Guinard, who came there near the beginning of the present 
century, knows nothing of a mbure-kalou as a permanent institution, as at Mbau and 
elsewhere, but only of small temporary huts erected as places of supplication in 
times of trouble, and then by the families concerned.‘ There is also a cult of sacred 
groves : in the west and south, chestnut groves (ivi, Tahitian chestnut), in Kandavu 
and Taveuni, mbaka (banyan variety), that is unplaced. No mention of these 
seems to have been made by earlier writers and information is still to be sought 
about them. They appear to be definitely connected—at least the ivi-groves— 
with a snake cult. At Hautambu village in Tholo West, there is a cave, and in it 
the remains of something very like the naya-equipment. The story connected with 
this involves the doings of a certain wonderful serpent, and Waterhouse stresses the 
fact that ‘‘ the snake is a god almost universally known and worshipped throughout 
Fiji, but under different and various names, according to locality ”’ (op. cit., p. 367). 
As the snake is not the waygawayga of a kalou in these cases, but a yavusa totem, 
it clearly does not fit into the Nakauvandra complex. It needs again here to be 
stressed that the difference between the waygawayga and the i6avuti is fundamental, 
and Fijians do not confuse them. It is obvious that the waygawayga belongs to the 
later movement as part of the doctrine of the kalou-vu. It seems to have been more 
easily learned of by Europeans than the totems, but with the disappearance of belief 
in the old gods, resulting from the spread of Christianity, the cult of the waygawayga 
has disappeared, while the belief in the totems has continued to live on, as something 
more deeply set in the soul of the people, in spite of their new religion. To-day it 
is European culture that is displacing it rather than Christianity; in fact, an 
interesting paper could be compiled on the non-Christian elements forming a part of 
the Christianity of modern Fiji—as, for that matter, of modern England, too. 


There is no trace of the secret society found in the New Hebrides as the Sukwe, 
but one or two other minor secret societies, such as the Luve-ni-wai, are found in 
Fiji. They do not concern us at the moment. In Ra and the north-western dialects, 
however, the ordinary word for house is suwe, sue ; in Mbau, sue-ni-kuro is the kitchen 
where the pots (kuro) are kept. This may possibly have connection with the word 
sukwe. Both the common words for house in the east (vale) and south-west (were) 
are of Polynesian incidence chiefly, and go back to the one Orig. IN. root balay. 
The normal Melanesian word for house is nima, nimo, from Orig. IN. yumah. There 
is just a chance that this is found in Fijian in a special usage, viz. wma, a group, as 


“8 Information imparted in conversation. 
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uma-tamata, a group of persons such as the founders of a given village: as orig. IN. 
y- is lost in Fijian (e.g. IN. wyita>Fij. kuita, octopus ; IN. yabi > Fij. (y)avi, evening ; 
so IN. yumah appears to give Fij. wma. In Mentaway, an island west of Sumatra, 
in Indonesia, the name wma is applied to a social division, with its own men’s house, 
not unlike the Fijian mataygali. 

Chieftainship and the grades system of society in general can be assessed as part 
of the Nakauvandra culture, for even to this day the social system of western Viti 
Levu is much simpler. The word turaya, nowadays often used like the English 
“ gentleman,” and its feminine, marama, like ‘‘ lady,” are both Nakauvandra words, 
only imported into the west. In the north-west a chief is called mo-:mo:, father, and 
the word has certain uses in Ndavutjukia also. There and in Nandronga, however, 
the chief is more commonly kwa:levu, “‘ big thing,” and the term is also used honor- 
ifically for “‘ father,’”’ just as kwa: hewa, “ little thing,” is for “‘ young person.”” The 
various grades and titles of chiefs cannot be discussed here ; one will be mentioned 
later, but all are to be assigned to the Nakauvandra people, with possibly one or two 
intrusions from Tonga in very recent times. In the east and west alike the family 
is called lewe-ni-vale or lewe-ni-were, “‘ contents of the house,” but in the Mbau group 
of dialects there is another term vu-vale, ‘‘ house root,’ for the actual blood relatives, 
and the former term may at Mbau also indicate retainers and other inmates of the 
house—a distinction not made in the west. Both, again, have another word, kawa, 
applied to all a person’s kindred, however remote. In biblical usage the Children 
of Israel are the kawa ni Isireli. Each yavusa has its particular title for its chiefs, 
given in the NLC reports, but the bulk of these can be shown to belong to the Nakau- 
vandra complex. 


Taking the present evidence as far as it will go, it seems, then, that Ndengei was 
not originally associated with Lutunasombasomba at all, but is much older in Fiji. 
He was therefore a Melanesian, though it is possible to argue that Lutunasombasomba 
may have been a Polynesian; positive evidence is not to be found apart from 
linguistics, and the linguistic evidence is bulky, and still awaits analysis in full. 
The genealogies do show that the Fijians have almost limitless powers of absorbing 
their invaders. In many parts of Fiji physical traces of Polynesian influence are 
very clear, e.g. in Mathuata and among the ruling classes in Tholo West and 
Nandronga, but except in the latter two there is very little linguistic evidence of the 
mixture. There are many Polynesian place names in Fiji ; even Savaiiki (Hawaiiki) 
occurs as Savai once in Mbau and as Havai once in Tholo West. 


The Polynesians. 


When Polynesian influence in Fiji is spoken of, one’s thoughts fly immediately 
to the Tongans, but in point of fact the close contact between Fiji and Tonga dates 
only from about the middle of the eighteenth century, and the great Tongan conqueror 
Ma‘afu, belongs to the middle of the nineteenth century, and then mostly to Lau. 
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There is, however, another Polynesian strain in Fiji which does not seem to be 
Tongan or even Samoan, but belongs rather to south-eastern Polynesia. To take 
one instance out of many: in the Mbauan dialect there are two words for rejoice, 
ma:vau and reki. The former is commoner than the latter in the dialects (though 
the west tends to have Siyga), but one looks to Mangareva, in Polynesia, for a 
correlative for reki, viz. aka-rekireki, satisfaction. Even in Lau, where the Tongan 
element is so strong, Hocart has argued impressively for a non-Tongan Polynesian 
stratum,*® showing that many words, titles and customs of Lau and other parts of 
Fiji can only be explained on the supposition of a pre-Tongan Polynesian stratum 
in the group. It is known that Futuna (Horne I.) influence has been strong in 
Nanggelelevu, the eastern outpost of Fiji. At the same time there are 
correspondences with Polynesia even in the classical Nakauvandra myth, e.g. Tane, 


like Ndengei, had a favourite bird, killed by two of Iro’s sailors, as Turukawa was 
by the twins. 


The fact of Polynesian influence in western and south-western Viti Levu has not 
been mentioned, even by Hocart, but it is known to be there. Brewster in his Hill 
Tribes of Fiji gives the story of Nandronga, whose ruling class is believed to originate 
from a stranded Tongan. It is here that linguistic evidence must be taken into 
account, though the briefest summary must suffice. Pronouns in Fijian (i.e. Mbau 
dialect and most others) have four numbers: singular, dual, trial and plural. Even 
in Lau this holds good. In south-west Viti Levu, however, they have only three, 
as in normal Polynesian dialects. 


In Waya I., southern Yasawas, the pronouns are unique for Fiji and have 
affiliations in a completely different direction. Compare the table following : 


Tongan. Maori. Nandronga. Nandi. Waya. 

Sing. I .. koa ahau 0 yau 0 yau 0 yau 

2 .- ko koe akoe 0 tko o tko 0 tko 

3 «. kota 0 ta o kua i ygaia o kwoya 
Dual 1incl. ko kitaua o taua o ketaru o ndaru o tuketa 

rexcl. kokimaua 0omaua o kemaru oO maru o rukemam 

2 .- Rokimoua  okorua o kRemuru o muru Oo muru 

3 .. kokinaua oraua o koru o koru o koru 
Trial rincl. ko kitautolu o tatou o ketatou o ndatou o vatiketa 

rexcl. ko kimautolu o matou o kematou omamutou 0 vatikemam 

2 .- kokimoutolu o koutou o kemutou o mutou o mutou 

3 .. ko kinautolu o ratou o kuru o koru o kora 
Plur. 1 incl. — — —_ o nda — 

I excl. —_ — — Oo mam cae 

2 os _— —_ — omu ae 

3 a _ — o kora -— 


4* See A. M. Hocart, The Lau Islands, p. 231, and his article, ‘‘ Early Fijians,” Journal of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute, 1919, pp. 42-51. 
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With these may be compared and contrasted the Mbau forms, which are repre- 
sentative for most other parts of Fiji: 


Singular. Dual. Trial. Plural. 
I incl. Pe — hot kendaru hot kendatou kot kenda 
I excl. .. kotau hot keirau kot kettou kot keimams 
2 .. kotko kot kRemundrau koi kemundou koi kemuns: 
3 .. ko koya ko irau ko iratou ko tra 


Without entering into full analyses, the relationships of the forms are fairly 
obvious ; whatever Polynesian has gone to the making of the south-western Viti 
Levu forms is not Tongan: the phonetic developments are impossible. But the 
Maori, and for that matter the Rarotongan and any south-eastern Polynesian strain, 
suits far better. The peculiar Waya forms are paralleled, not in Polynesia, but in 
Melanesia, especially Ysabel I., in the central Solomon Is. In that area, Bogotu, 
for instance, has such forms as ¢ ro-yita, we two (incl.), + tolu~yita, we three (incl.) 
exactly the same as Waya, in which the éw and vati are prefixed numerals. Such a 
formation is exceedingly rare in the Pacific Ocean, and it is simply impossible that 
the two are coincidental. Waya represents probably the most archaic type of 
pronouns in Fiji; Nakauvandra influence has done its share in modifying them, then 
some Polynesian strain has led to the dropping of the Melanesian plural, as also in 
Nandronga and Tholo West and Serua. If there has been Tongan influence in 
Nandronga, as their own traditions assert, then that has come later still, and to it is 
undoubtedly due the wholesale change of s toh. Once again, however, Fiji absorbed 
the newcomer ; the Tongan chief was given the name Wakanimolikura, after the vu 
who came with Ndengei, and gua Tongan he thereby passes out of the story. More 
study of the linguistic evidence will no doubt throw light on these earlier Polynesians. 


Collateral evidence supporting the general conclusions of this paper comes from 
another source. Laura Thompson in Southern Lau, Fiji : An Ethnography, reaches 
similar conclusions regarding the extreme south-east of the group, which has not been 
treated at length in this paper apart from the question of totemism, largely because 
the older beliefs and practice: have been so overlaid by modern ideas in that part of 
Fiji that certainty is difficult to reach. Her conclusions (op. cit., p. 212 ff.) may be 
summarized as follows : 


“‘Lauan culture consists of a mixture of three complexes—the culture of the 
aborigines, that of the immigrants from the west, and that of the Tongans from the 
east.”” The first of these is identical with the earlier stratum in Viti Levu, though 
linguistic evidence proves that it is not really “ aboriginal,” but she recognizes this 
(p. 213) when she says, “‘ The cult of the aborigines of Lau as described above is 
Melanesian in type.’’ She also finds this connection with western Viti Levu. What 
needs to be generally acknowledged, however, is that this stratum is at the base of 
the population throughout all Fiji, except perhaps Vanua Levu, where a different 
linguistic stock has been shown to underlie the dialects. Miss Thompson sets as the 
marks of this early stratum a simple social organization, based on a unilateral kinship 
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and social group, the ttokatoka*’; it lacked real chieftainship, and knew only a 
gerontocracy. It possessed local spirit worship in sacred places called na sava, with 
firstfruit ceremonies, and ‘‘ probably boys’ initiation ceremonies. They believed in 
their local origin from some natural phenomenon such as a tree or animal, and in a 
local abode of the soul after death.”” Only for the last statement has no evidence 
been collected elsewhere ; for all other matters the writer might well have been 
summarizing the present paper. 

Her second stratum is that of the Nakauvandra people. ‘‘ About ten genera- 
tions ago, according to the genealogies and traditions, a group of immigrants from 
Viti Levu under the leadership of the war-hero, Ndaunisai, introduced a highly 
organized culture into southern Lau.” This fact is definitely stated in the native 
records and has already been discussed. The features of this culture were (1) 
genealogies from Ndengei through Ndaunisai, and (2) a hierarchy of clan ancestor 
gods. We have shown that there are other traits included as well, but the evidence 
makes in the same direction as suggested in this paper, though working from the 


opposite end of the group. Indeed this paper was actually drafted in full before the 
authors saw Southern Lau. 


We have sought, however, to take the evidence farther than is done in the 
aforementioned book, and as others have made similar attempts, it remains to review 
those attempts and to discuss briefly certain other points. It will be recalled that 
the late Percy Smith in his Hawatki postulated three Polynesian migrations into the 
Pacific Ocean ; one, which reached Samoa and Tonga via the Lau Group in Fiji; 
a second, whose history he takes from the Rarotongan “ logs,’’ and whose members 
he therefore calls ‘‘ Rarotongans,” also via the Lau Islands, and a third which passed 
directly from Indonesia to Hawai‘i, and so does not concern us in this paper.*® 
These two migrations which passed through the Lau Group in Fiji would be sufficient 
to account for the element of the vocabulary which is Polynesian but not specifically 
Tongan, as was pointed out by Hocart and has already been mentioned above. The 
only objection to the identification is the complete absence from Fiji of the cult of 
Tangaroa which characterized this movement, according to Smith, but a full collation 
of vocabularies and grammar, both Lau and Polynesian, is required for the settlement 
of this point, and it has yet to be carried out. The solution of the question as to 
whether the Nakauvandra people were Polynesians or not depends on a similar 
collation of common Fijian vocabulary with that of Polynesia—again, a large under- 
taking, which still remains to be performed. Something of this will be attempted 
in the later volume which we hope to publish on the subject which is merely outlined 
in this paper ; a good deal of the fresh material from the Fijian dialects is already 
to hand, awaiting examination. 


47 The term itokatoka is probably from Nakauvandra, though the name can well have been 
put on to some earlier institution. 


48 See R. W. Williamson, The Social and Political Systems of Central Polynesia, Vol. I, 
Chapter 1, for summary. 
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and is not acceptable for other reasons. 


with Fiji. 
Of greater difficulty is the theory put forward many years ago 


through Fiji as a gateway, and stayed there for a considerable time. 


Nakauvandra people, only acknowledging that the weight of evidence 


Institute, 1919. 
5 A. Fornander, An Account of the Polynesian Race, London, 1878. 
51 Basil Thomson, The Fijians, London, 1908. 
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There are Rivers’ theories, worked out in his History of Melanesian Society, 
to be dealt with also, and again the collation involves a good many matters of detail. 
For instance, it would be possible to say that the kalou-vu answered to Rivers’ 
“ spirits who have never been men, though they may possibly have had their origin 
in ghosts ” (Williamson’s summary, op. ctt., p. 7), and that therefore they belonged 
to the Dual people, the result of blending between aborigines and the first migrants 
into the Pacific, and therefore Melanesians. This result is without direct evidence, 


Next there come up for examination the suggestions made by A. M. Hocart 
concerning a Polynesian strain working out from Viti Levu towards Lau.*® This 
group of people is undoubtedly identical with Percy Smith’s second Polynesian 
movement in Lau (provided the absence of Tangaroa is accounted for), and creates 
no other difficulty, except that Lau will not then have been their first point of contact 


and combated by Basil Thomson, *! viz. that the Polynesians passed into Polynesia 


it, the evidence supports Thomson rather than Fornander. If the latter’s belief 
were right, one would expect to find a much more obvious Polynesian content in 
both language and sociology on Viti Levu and Vanua Levu than there is—something 
more akin to that of Lau. The evidence of language makes it quite plain that 
Percy Smith was in error in holding that there were comparatively few Melanesians 
in Fiji at the date of arrival of his ‘“‘ Rarotongans.” Fiji as a whole is Melanesian 
first and foremost, and one of the facts that should appear from this paper is the 
predominance of the Melanesian element throughout the group, including Lau. The 
only definite evidence to suggest that the Nakauvandra people may have been 
Polynesians is the occurrence of such a term as yavu for the house-foundation, the 
keeping of genealogies and the developed social hierarchy and chieftainship. This 
evidence though cumulative is not conclusive, and is not here assumed as final. 
The proof or disproof of the contention that the Nakauvandra people were Polynesians 
will prove to be bound up with the matter already mentioned as held over for future 
study. Smith’s identification of names in the Rarotongan “ logs ” as places in Fiji 
carries no proof with it ; in fact his question mark is fully justified. For the time 
being, then, we prefer to remain agnostic in the matter of the ultimate origin of the 


points to Polynesian origin. Even so, this does not imply an occupation of Fiji on 
the way eastward from their earlier home; it is equally possible to regard 
Lutunasombasomba as the Fijian name for one of the Polynesians concerned in the 
great movement outwards from Tahiti in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 


49 A. M. Hocart, ‘‘ Ethnographical Notes on Fiji,’ Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
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which resulted ultimately in the colonization of New Zealand. This is a theory we 
have not seen previously advanced. The kalou-vu would then be members of his 
crews ; the gap between them and the vu extends over two or three centuries, and is 
satisfactorily accounted for in this way, and the genealogies then fall into line. That 
the names in these genealogies are Fijian, not Polynesian, is accounted for by the 
aforementioned unlimited power the Fijian has of assimilating his invaders, and the 
renaming of the Tongan first chief of Nandronga has already been cited as a case in 
point. At the same time the earlier Polynesian movement through Lau is not to be 
denied, and the picture begins to form more clearly. It only remains to be seen 
whether the linguistic element peculiar to this early migration—Samoan-Tongan 
agreements as against the bulk of Polynesia—is found also in the Lau dialect. 

By way of summary, then, it is possible to set forth the following pro tempore 
conclusions, and these differ somewhat from those of Laura Thompson, in that they 
take in a larger area of Fiji and take as merely probable the Polynesian origin of the 
Nakauvandra people. 

Three strata are to be distinguished in the history of Fiji: (a) an early Melanesian 
stratum throughout Viti Levu and Kandavu, and apparently also in Lau, though 
there greatly overlaid ; in Vanua Levu a similar ground stratum, though it does not 
seem to have had the same origin. (5) A later stratum, spreading from Nakauvandra 
over the whole group, though never with great influence in the west and south-west 
of Viti Levu. This may be Polynesian, but the evidence is not yet decisive. If it 
is, then it is probably coeval with the great migrations. (c) Polynesian elements 
definitely known to be such, (i) a south-eastern Polynesian type akin to that of Maori 
and Rarotonga, which may well be earlier than that of Nakauvandra, if the cor- 
relation of the latter with the period of the Great Dispersion from Tahiti be accepted, 
and is found in (x) Lau and (8) Nandronga and Tholo West, following the course of 
the Singatoka River, and was later overlaid by a Tongan chiefly class ; (ii) a late 
Tongan type, chiefly in Lau, beginning during the eighteenth century and spreading 
westwards. The coming of the Europeans finally put an end to this movement. 
This, at least, is an outline that accounts for the data, and it will be worked out more 
fully at a later date. 


A. CAPELL. 
R. H. LESTER. 
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NATIVES OF LAKE KUTUBU, PAPUA 


By F. E. WILLiAMs 
(Continued from Vol. XI, Nos. 2, 3 and 4) 


THE SECRET LIFE 


ERTAIN departments of Kutubu knowledge and practice are reserved for 
privileged sections of society. It is true that these sections may be very wide, 
even embracing the whole male half of the population ; but the members still move 
in a mysterious way to perform the rites involved, and therefore we may speak of an 
esoteric department of Kutubu culture, or of the Kutubuan’s “ secret life.” 


Apart from private secrecies, of magic and so on, there are at least three collective 
sub-departments of this secret life which may be spoken of as cults. They are (1) 
Amaga, the bullroarer, (2) Usi (certain aspects of which have already been discussed), 
and (3) Piaka Gwabu, or the Arrow-Head. 


(1) The Bullroarer. 


The bullroarer may be dismissed very briefly. This cult is of minor importance, 
since it appears to be altogether unknown to some villages of the Kutubu group. 
Its local headquarters is Wasemi, where alone I was able to see a specimen of the 
actual amaga—a small slat of palmwood, ill-shapen and devoid of ornament. 

Among my interpreters there was only one, Waipi, who had been initiated and 
was therefore available to discuss the subject. But neither he nor the older initiates 
whom we consulted seemed able to give any but the barest account of the rites, 
much less an explanation of them. There was apparently no accepted theory such 
as I have always found elsewhere in connection with this cult, the bullroarer repre- 
senting some kind of noisy monster or supernatural being which continually demands 
food. The only thing they could speak of with any certainty was its introduction 
to the lake, which was relatively recent. It had occurred in the boyhood of the 
old man Yaru, who was said to have been the first Kutubuan initiate; and the 
initiators had been invited for the purpose from Kaibu. It is plain then that the 
bullroarer, like betel-chewing and cannibalism, is a foreign introduction which has 
not yet fully established itself in Kutubu culture. 

What it may mean or amount to at Kaibu I cannot say. But as far as Kutubu 
is concerned it seems like another example of the absorption of a foreign trait without 
much regard for, or concern about, its significance ; a case of superficial copying 
wherein form takes precedence over function. It is to be supposed that it has come 
to stay ; that in the ordinary course of events it will spread throughout the Kutubu 
D 
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group ; and that its functions will develop in the process. But at present it may be 
said to bear no essential relation to Kutubu culture as a whole: it could be dropped 
without making any difference worth mentioning. Except to make this point, I 
should not consider it necessary to write of the bullroarer at all. In a short and 
necessarily selective account of Kutubu culture it might not unfairly be left out of 
the picture. 


(2) The Usi Cult. 


It is probable that the Usz cult is also an introduction, though in this case it has 
brought with it a large body of mythical associations* and there is no lack of meaning 
and theory in it. There is no occasion to suppose that the cult, even if introduced, 
is anything but an ancient one at Kutubu, and it has certainly established itself as 
one of the people’s leading interests. 

Whenever we began to discuss anything in connection with Us, some of the 
men and boys who usually gathered about my camp-stool in the men’s-house would 
take their departure, hurriedly and almost in alarm. But a good proportion 
remained, including young boys. (Females of course were never present: they 
know nothing of the inner workings of the cult.) I concluded that Usi belonged 
to an extensive secret society, comprising perhaps half the males. 

Its ostensible purpose, as we have seen, is to cure sickness. Usi is the general 
name for the “ medicines,” a strange mixture, which are drunk from time to time 
by the initiates. Having been taught how to prepare and drink such medicines, 
and having undergone some very rigorous preliminaries by way of training, the 
novice is qualified to treat sickness by the extraction technique already described. 
There is no doubt that he believes in his power to cure ; but it is important to note 
that his motives are not wholly altruistic. He has an eye to profits in the form of 
fees ; indeed, in the preparatory magic a great deal of stress is laid on this aspect 
of the matter, so much so that it may seem that the cult is directed as much towards 
the enrichment of the doctors as the cure of their patients. Needless to say a 
candidate for initiation has to pay a price for it. 

No initiation took place during my stay at Kutubu, but a number of verbal 
accounts correspond well enough to justify an attempt at description. The business 
is a long one, with many episodes ; but, to venture a summary, it may be said in 
essence to constitute a recapitulation of the experiences of the mythical founder of 
the cult. This is by no means to say that there are no extraneous features in it ; 
indeed there are important episodes that have no reflection in the main myth or 
in any other that I know of. But the gist of present-day procedure does seem to 
be a recapitulation or re-enactment of a mythical procedure. Whether or not the 
cart precedes the horse we may begin, then, by narrating the myth of origin. 


32 The myths imply that the cult was brought by certain individuals to an already existent 
population at Kutubu, but it must remain an assumption that this is really the case. It is 
conceivable that the original inhabitants of Kutubu might themselves have brought the cult, 
together with the myths, from the region where these are supposed to have originated. 
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The Myth of Somata and Hobo. There are as usual a number of different 
versions and it is not possible to deal with them all. But it is worth noting that 
there are two main variants, in one of which the principal part is played by a woman, 
Yabame, in the other by two brothers, Somaia and Hobo.** These correspond with 
the division of the cult into two slightly different forms, Kaa-Usi and Amina-Usi, 
i.e. “‘ female ” and “‘ male.”” The former was brought by Yabame to Ifigi, Eragahugu, 
Borutage, Hegisu, Kesi (in part), Tugiri, Yokobu, and Wasemi ; the latter by Hobo 
to Fimaga, Kenahagu, Herebu, Kesi (in part). and Kesiki. The differences, as far 
as I could ascertain, amount to very little. I shall confine the present description 
in respect of both myth and ritual, to Amina-Usi because the best accounts I received 
were of that version of the cult. 


Somaia and his younger brother Hobo lived at Soborutiki, far away to the 
east or south-east. The elder brother used to be away from morn till eve, but he 
never brought anything home, either animal or vegetable. Hobo alone was the 
food-getter. He gardened and hunted with great diligence, and whenever Somaia 
returned there was half an animal waiting for him ready cooked ; though even so 
he would not turn up till it was cold. Hobo grew very tired of all this and determined 
to find out what his brother was up to in his absences. So one morning, instead of 
being the first to leave home as was his custom, he feigned illness and waited. Then, 
when Somaia went off, he secretly followed him. 


He was led by devious tracks which he had not previously explored to a clearing 
in the bush, a place of beautiful “‘ red ’’ ground (i.e. clay), neat and clean and planted 
about with ornamental shrubs. Here, keeping himself hidden in the bush, Hobo 
settled down to spy upon his brother. 


Somaia entered a little house which stood in the midst of the clearing and 
emerged bearing an internode of bamboo together with a bunch of leaves. He sat 
down and proceeded to chant a song: 


Neme buru, kivau** hoke ; dame soka, kirau hoke 


Dark skinned pig parcel of salt 

Baribarima, kivau hoke ; situma kura kirau hoke 
Bari shells smoked cuscus 

Nemi kikekeo, kirau hoke ; siginabari kekeo, kirau hoke 
Leg of pig leg of cassowary 

Segere barihi, kirau hoke ; segere kagamea, kivau hoke 
Large pearlshell pearlshell with necklet 
Nemi yumoro, kirau hoke; bari wanema, kirau hoke 
Pale skinned pig large cowrie shell 

Dame tui, kirau hoke ; dame kwai, kirau hoke 

Parcel of salt parcel of salt. 


38 Yabame and Hobo may appear together, and may be represented as sister and brother. 


34 Kivau means apparently “‘ a kiva, oh!’’ the kiva being the “ string ’’ of bari shells, which 
is the commonest form, almost a recognized unit, of Kutubu condensed wealth; hoke =“ stroke’’. 
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As he named each item Somaia gently and rythmically stroked the bamboo with 
the leaves. Then he took some avoa bark and pounded it in a stone vessel; then 
poured water out of his bamboo on to the crushed bark, mixed them together, and 
drank. As if suddenly gone crazy, Somaia then began to dance, reeling about, 
rolling his eyes and poking out his tongue ; he spat and spat and his saliva was red 
like blood. Finally he entered his house to rest, and Hobo, much impressed by 
what he had seen, hurried home in order to anticipate his return. 


But though, visiting one of his springes and taking the captured cassowary, 
he had everything ready as usual for his brother’s evening meal, the brother did 
not turn up. When he woke next morning there was still no Somaia, so he went 
boldly to the little house in the forest and entered it. There he found, not Somaia, 
but his bare skeleton. 


Under the left arm of the skeleton was a tiny string bag. Hobo placed in it 
Somaia’s little-finger bone together with a small stone, and slung it under his own 
left arm. Then he took the bamboo and went through the process of stroking it 
and singing Somaia’s song ; then pounded the avoa bark in the stone mortar, poured 
in the mixture from the bamboo, drank, and went off raving. 


He travelled from place to place in a long itinerary which led him towards the 
west, collecting various new herbs and further stones as he went. At each stopping 
place he carried out the curing treatment associated with Usi (by biting and sucking), 
which he was now somehow enabled to perform. Finally he reached Fimaga in the 
Kutubu area, and here, in association with a man named Tamo, he seems to have 
conducted a school of initiation. 


Together they sang the following song : 


Bari kibibie ; sese kura kibibie ; tame kibibie. 
Nemi-arami kibithte ; huka boru kibibie; gagebo kibibie. 


“Give us bari ; give us smoked cuscus ; give us salt ; give us portions of pig ; 
give us sago-grubs ; give us axes.” They were naming the price of Usi treatment— 
which the people willingly paid because on ail sides they found it effective. 


Hobo, in this version, died at Fimaga leaving his good works behind him in the 
form of the Us: cult. The large flattish concave stone which is kept, carefully 
wrapped up, in the Fimaga men’s-house, serving when needed as a mortar for 
pounding the aroa is said to be the hero’s sternum. 


Initiation. We may now turn to the initiation of the modern candidates. 
They are presented in batches, the individuals coming from various villages to the 
centre where the ceremonies are to take place, and they vary in age from children 
to married adults. (The batch at Yokobu—where an initiation was to have taken 
place during my stay, but did not—comprised six boys, ranging between say ten 
and eighteen years, and two adults, one of whom was married). One or two elderly 
men will act as initiators. They stand in no particular relationship to their charges 
(for once the maternal uncle is not called upon to play the initiator’s part), but are 
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merely the senior initiates in the village where the ceremonies are being staged. 
They will be paid in bari or other valuables for their services. 

The initiators are known to the novices whom they severally deal with as fagari, 
a reciprocal term. That is to say, initiate and initiator address one another as 
“my coconut.” This surely comical-sounding form of speech has its origin in the 
use of the half-coconut-shell as a drinking vessel for the ust mixture, the novice 
receiving his first draught in such a cup at the hands of the old man officiating. The 
fact that coconuts (fagari) do not grow on the lake supports the generally accepted 
view that Usi is an importation. The cups, such as are to be seen, come from some 
less elevated region, as presumably did the cult itself. 

The initiates are led into a closed compartment called akaura, formed by walling 
off part or the whole of one side of the interior of the men’s-house. Here they are 
stripped of their belts, armlets and ornaments, and are given their first draught of 
the ust. 

The mixture has been prepared in advance. Its ingredients are various barks, 
shoots, herbs, etc. which it would be futile to enumerate since I have not had them 
identified. But the main one is the bark called aroa, the mixture being sometimes 
referred to by that name alone ; another is tobacco (sogo) ; and another a kind of 
herb called yiragat. This last at any rate must have some potency. It is not an 
invariable component of the mixture, but may be included when the apparent effects 
of drinking are meant to be especially striking. A youth, one of a group which, 
with some zest, was enacting the story of Hobo for me, consented to take a dose of 
it. Small pieces being dropped into his open mouth, he proceeded to behave as if 
taking a fit, bending his body backwards, turning up his eyes and clenching his 
teeth, while a red foam appeared upon his lips and ran down his throat and chest— 
an unpleasant sight altogether and a good simulation of epilepsy. He was master 
of himself throughout, however, and in a moment emerged smiling. 

It may be that yiragat is the real essence of the ust. The whole mixture is said 
to be disagreeable, hot in the mouth and nauseating; but it is expressly denied 
that it causes the seemingly drunken behaviour that ensues on taking it. This 
is said always to be korafe, or “‘ pretence”’; though the copious salivation which 
may accompany it (the spittle being more or less red) is evidently to some extent a 
direct result of the medicine. 

Having received his formal dose the novice behaves as Hobo is supposed to 
have behaved when he first sampled his brother’s ust. The movements, though 
characterized by a good deal of abandon, are more or less formalized. The young 
man dances with his legs rather wide apart, rocking from foot to foot, and with 
stiff arms and clawing fingers, his tongue lolling out of his mouth, and his eyes rolling 
upwards. The whole, together with a certain amount of uncontrolled lurching and 
staggering, is called mosuiabo, and the novice, having often seen initiates in action, 
knows well how to proceed from the outset. It is said that his fagari assures him 
that it is all pretence (a fact which the uninitiated are not supposed to realize), but 
urges him to give a good vigorous performance. 
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Now, two or three at a time, the novices are brought out into the open, and 
there follows a part of their initiation which seems to have no suggestion of a counter- 
part in the myth of Hobo. Each must be given, or must find for himself, his “ usi-a- 
kaa” or “ usi-wife.” Some initiate (not necessarily his fagart) who is shepherding 
him through the village or bush, presses into his palm a few crushed leaves, picked 
at random, naming some animal, bird, or reptile, and saying ‘‘ That is your ust-a-kaa.”’ 
Or alternatively the older initiate may say, “‘ There goes fukabo or mamia (naming 
some such creature)! After it!’’ Whereupon the novice dashes to grasp a dead 
leaf or a cobweb or anything that happens to attract his attention. With this 
clutched in his hand he is led back to the men’s-house : he has acquired a spiritual 
wife. 


The usi-a-kaa, i.e. the species which he happens to have got hold of (it may be 
a hornbill, ya-fore ; a hawk, atyabo; a rat; or any kind of marsupial) is thence- 
forward a sort of ally or familiar to him, an individual totem. He must not eat 
it for fear of wasting away, and it may be that he really depends upon it in some way 
for assistance. On this last point, however, I have no positive information. In 
practice, as far as I could discover, the usi-a-kaa is really a blind, providing a false 
explanation to put the uninitiated off the scent. As we shall see, the latter are 
encouraged to believe that these familiars are responsible for the initiate’s power to 
cure, whereas the initiate himself knows that he derives that power from another 
source. 


After the acquisition of the usi-a-kaa the novices return to the enclosure within 
the men’s-house, to be dosed many times more during the ensuing days with the 
ust and to make periodical excursions, practising the mosuiabo. This probationary 
term lasts five days, during which the novices undergo a severe fast: they eat no 
“ proper ’’ food, and it is declared, somewhat incredibly, that they live on us? alone. 
Every night is spent in singing, the theme of the songs being the history of Somaia 
and Hobo, and during these long sessions the novices are not supposed to sleep : 
if one of them drops off he is jogged into wakefulness and told that sleeping is a sign 
of present and future weakness. Laughing is forbidden: they must take their work 
seriously. Altogether it is a period of considerable hardship, a test of endurance. 


In the meantime the younger men of the village have been out hunting. They 
return on the eve of the fifth, or “ thumb,” day when there takes place the lesser 
feast and the ceremony called Soro-gibu. The novices are led from their virtual 
seclusion to a place in the bush where the older initiates have prepared to meet them 
and give them a surprise. These older initiates are fully painted and befeathered 
and they employ various devices to make themselves appear impressive or terrifying 
or merely ugly. Among them is the trick of threading a strand of creeper through the 
hole in the nasal septum, passing it over the ears and tying it behind the head. The 
novices, escorted by their fagari and a troupe of initiates, all performing mosuiabo, 
approach a barrier of branches and are pushed through, to be leapt upon by these 
older men who are waiting in ambush. They are supposed to be terrified, but I 
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failed to discover whether the older men, in their more or less grotesque get-up, 
were intended to represent anything more than their merely human selves. 


The fagari, who have followed the novices through the barrier, now give them a 
special medicine known as yivagat barani of which I have no explanation except 
regarding its purpose, which is to give the novice some kind of spiritual strength, 
whence the name of the ceremony. Soro-gibu means “ giving the Soro,” and the 
soro is apparently a kind of essence (resident somewhere in the breast) which enables 
men to perform feats of daring and skill. They have it, or they don’t have it ; or 
they have it in greater or less degree. Its presence or otherwise is merely deducible 
from performance. The present ceremony, however, is meant somehow to instil 
it into the novice, to give him power, especially to follow the profession of ust with 
success in curing and in collecting fees. It is to be noted, incidentally, that such 
success, or lack of it, may be prognosticated from the behaviour of the novice himself 
on this occasion ; if he walks strongly after his five days of privation he will do 
well; if he droops he will be a failure. 


At the Sogo-gibu each new initiate receives a wand, painted red and white, 
known as his dokoyoko fura, which seems to mean literally his ‘‘ don’t-talk stick,” 
though it doubtless signifies more than this, for it is said that if it happened to break 
the soro in its possessor would die. The novices carry these wands whenever they 
issue from the men’s-house during the next fortnight. The significance of the name 
is simply that they must not divulge the secrets of the Usi; the stick is in some 
manner a symbol of silence. 


On the nineteenth, or “ nose,” day occurs the festival which brings the virtual 
seclusion of the novices to a close. Many guests are summoned and village pigs 
are killed. The new initiates are led out in line, fully decorated, and the women 
welcome them with enthusiasm and gifts of cooked sago. Each is formally presented 
with a miniature string bag (ust-ware) containing a little-finger bone and a stone, and 
this the new initiate hides, like Hobo, under his left arm. Further, each is given a 
large string bag of the kind called arera (the contents of which are not revealed to 
the public) together with a heap of food. The feasting, if modified, has gone on 
since the beginning and this in fact is the first occasion in nearly three weeks on 
which the novices will have a full meal. The course of ceremonies is brought to 
an end by the delivery of payment to the men who have acted as initiators. 


Each of the string bags above mentioned contains a whole series of articles 
(bird feathers, coloured leaves, barks, creepers, ginger, etc.) the avowed purpose of 
which is to promote their owner’s success by their magic power. The bags remain in 
the men’s-house (I saw twenty-one of them wrapped up in bark and stacked or 
hanging up in a corner at Fimaga) until they are thoroughly blackened with smoke 
when, it is said, they are finally buried in order to dispose of them in perfect safety. 
I was unable to induce anyone to open a package to let me examine the contents ; 
the owners professed to be too much afraid that the uninitiated might see what was 
in them. 
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Motives and Meaning. The new initiate is now equipped for practice. There 
is no denying that his training, though brief, has been very rigorous; and this in 
itself implies a certain sincerity in those who practise the cult. At the same time, 
the gulling of the uninitiated, including especially the patients under treatment, 
is admitted to be an essential part of the technique. No secret is made of the fact 
that the wild, sometimes almost paroxysmal, motions of the dancers are korafe, 
or pretence ; and there is no doubt about the actual method of extraction, which 
is mere sleight of hand and clumsy at that. 


There is throughout a strange mixture of sincerity end deceit. The operators 
may utter an audible spell in order to impress their patients: it refers to the usi-a-kaa, 
whatever it may chance to be, and is supposed to give them the notion that the 
individual totem or familiar is the source of power. But they have other spells for 
private use. When, or if,°5 they pronounce these they are doing so in order to 
stimulate or reaffirm their powers of curing, and it is a fair assumption that they are 
generally serious about it. 

The same sort of mixture is observable in the practitioner’s motives. While it is 
sufficiently plain that they are partly those proper to a medical man, it is worth 
adverting once again to the mere desire for gain, which is probably much the 
strongest element. While there is little doubt that the practitioner tries to cure and 
believes that he can cure, it is noteworthy that the magical formule on which he to 
some extent relies refer largely to items of wealth. The contents of the arera bags 
mentioned above (the Usi practitioner’s magical kit) are predominantly symbols 
of success in getting worldly wealth. They are spoken of as magami-magic, i.e. 
things that will make their possessors become rich in magami or pearlshells (a general 
expression for the shell or other valuables that will come in as fees). A few, it is 
true, were made to refer to hunting—which seems somewhat irrelevant, though 
hunting is always a favourite theme in Kutubu magic. But never, though I had 
several accounts of the contents of the arera bag, was there any suggestion that they 
bore on success in the art of curing. 


Even the mythical founders of the cult seem to have laid principal stress on 
the mercenary side of their profession. Somaia’s song is a spell in which he 
enumerates the various kinds of wealth which the practice of Usi may bring ; and 
the song of Hobo (whose réle is much like that of a disciple, the divine or mythical 
founder having passed on) has the same import, only stated a little more explicitly. 
There is no doubt that the Usi cult, though it means some hardships and expense 
to qualify for it, is distinctly worth while to its members. 


It is not justifiable to assume that in such a cult as the one we are dealing with 
there must be an inner meaning known to all its members. It may well be the case 
that such inner meaning, if there is one, is more obscure to its members than it is 
to an ethnographer (at any rate, it is probable that they are less concerned with it). 


5®1 do not imagine that the operator goes through such spells whenever he is practising 
or about to practise. 
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Therefore the following interpretation must not necessarily be regarded as of general 
acceptance. But it is worth recording a statement that the objects extracted from 
the patient’s body—pieces of reddened wood, stones, etc.—represented not pauave, 
or spirits of the dead, as the patients were led to believe, but really the bones of 
Somaia. Once again it was a case of bluffing the uninitiated. Those really in the 
know pretended to the patients that they were sucking out dead men’s spirits ; they 
pretended to themselves that they were sucking out the founder’s bones, just as 
Hobo, when he began to practise, used, for sucking-object, the bone of his deceased 
brother’s little finger (the one he had taken from the skeleton and put in his small 
string bag). 

I have recorded a long spell,3* uttered prior to the operation, which begins with 
a catalogue of the founder’s bones—spine, neck-vertebrz, skull, lower jaw, shins, 
etc.—and it was made clear that these corresponded with the sticks and stones 
which would ostensibly be dragged out of the sufferer’s body. I must confess that 
this does not make the meaning of the cult much clearer to me, unless we assume that 
Hobo is supposed to have used various of his dead brother’s bones, large and small, 
for objects to suck out of his patients when he first started practice. The sticks 
and stones of modern times are perhaps substitutes for actual bones used by earlier 
practitioners, the first of whom was the mythical Hobo. 

However this may be, I am prepared to suggest that the gist of the initiation 
ceremonies, in so far as they re-enact the story of Hobo, are of the essence of imitative 
magic, and of the particular kind which I have already called the magic of impersona- 
tion. That is to say the initiate is put through the same course as Hobo himself 
went through in order to make another Hobo of him. 


(3) Ptaka Gwabu, the Arrow-Head. 


The third secret cult of Kutubu, Piaka Gwabu, would seem to be more ancient 
than Usi, belonging to a deeper cultural stratum. It involves no initiation, and 
the smallest children, providing they are old enough to be sleeping in the men’s- 
house, are admitted to its rites. It is thus another example of the dichotomy between 
the sexes, so typical of western Papua, which limits religious ritual almost exclusively 
to males.*? And not only do the males possess a monopoly of the rite involved, 
but they enjoy the more practical privilege of eating all the meat provided for it. 

Material Elements in the Cult. The expression Piaka Gwabu means “ sliver of 
black palm.” There is no question of a single sacred sliver ; any such may be used. 
Further it is said that a mere slat of the proper palm-wood may serve the purpose. 
But wherever I have seen it it has taken the form of an arrow-head detached from 
the shaft, and in this there may well lie some significance. Whether the piaka 
gwabu can be said to represent anything, as if it were some sort of degenerate image, 


%¢ This happened to belong to the Kaa-Usi, of which the founder was Yabame, and they 
were Yabame’s bones. In the Amina-Usi they would be Somaia’s. 


87 The only such ritual which I have heard of as belonging to women is that of cleansing 
after widowhood. 
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is a question to which we shall return later (though it may be said at the outset 
that we shall get no help from the native himself). 

When a ceremony is pending the piaka gwabu is found attached to the end-post 
of a simple shelter called the piaka-aa, or ‘‘ black-palm-house.”” At Herebu this 
was situated in a clearing on the small hill-top half a mile from the village; at 
Tugiri it was hidden in a garden hardly a hundred yards away ; and at Wasemi it 
was in the village itself.2* It is a very simple structure with a ridge-roof set on thin 
posts ; in some cases it has no walls. The piaka-aa is a more or less permanent 
establishment, but the general air of neglect that belongs to those specimens that 
I have seen suggests that the ceremonies cannot be very frequent. 

The piaka-aa is said to be inhabited by a ho, or “spirit.” This is expressly 
said to be an amina-ho, or spirit of a deceased man, the word ho being an alternative 
apparently without any different connotation, for terare (aminterare), yesibu, etc. ; 
and in some cases, at any rate, it is that of a named individual, the founder of the 
village or its long-ago chief man. It is said to appear sometimes in the form of a small 
lizard, maberaru, and if you happen to see one scuttling about in the thatch you will be 
well advised not to touch it for fear it should ‘‘ lash round with its tail ” (in a purely 
metaphorical sense) and give you conjunctivitis. We shall see later that the rites 
performed in the piaka-aa are in part directed towards this individual, the piaka- 
aa-ho, as well as to the spirits of other dead men, so that they are in part to be 
interpreted as ancestor-worship or the placation of the dead. 


Up to this point it might seem that the palm-wood arrow-head, if it represents 
anything at all, would be a symbol of the resident ho. But no such suggestion— 
nor indeed any helpful suggestion—ever came from my informants, and there are 
further facts which may well cast a doubt on such an interpretation. For there 
are two more material objects which always appear in conjunction with the piaka- 
gwabu ; they are (1) a piece of the plant named takorabu, and (2) string made from 
the haginamo tree. The former is tied to the arrow-head by means of the latter. 

Haginamo is one of the useful trees of Kutubu, for besides making string from 
its bark the native eats its berries and cooks its leaves for ‘‘ cabbage.’’ But I cannot 
identify it, and at any rate it plays a very minor part.*® 

Takorabo (also called sagainya) is either true Piper methysticum (the Polynesian 
kava) or a kind of pepper very similar to it. As is well-known, kava-drinking is 
found in parts of western Papua,“ but there is no such custom at Kutubu. The 
presence of the plant at the lake, therefore, and its association with a secret cult 
give rise to some rather interesting speculations. These are made more intriguing 
by the fact that among all the villages of the Kutubu people there are, it is alleged, 


58 Some villages possess none at all. At Kesi, where there is admittedly very little space 
for building, I saw the Piaka Gwabu ceremonies carried out in the men’s-house. 


3® It is said to be on the instruction of the founder of the Piaka Gwabu cult that the hunter, 
before hunting, must neither touch, eat, nor mention the name of haginamo. 


Kava is gamoda in the Kiwailanguage. See G. Landtmann, The Kiwai Papuans of British 
New Guinea, Macmillan, 1927. 
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only two specimens of the plant in existence. One, the parent, is at Wasemi, and 
the other (from a root or cutting) at Yokobu. For performances of the Piaka 
Gwabu rites in other villages the proper thing is to obtain portions of the real plant 
and I have seen a dried-up section of the stem of the original Wasemi takorabu 
kept by the chief men of Herebu on the Mubi*. 

Now it is sufficiently obvious from evidence gathered at Wasemi itself that the 
plant was brought there from further west. It is said to have come originally from 
Hai—thence to Kasua ; thence to Konihea (which is two “ sleeps ” from Wasemi) ; 
and thence to Kaibu. From Kaibu a specimen was allegedly brought to Wasemi 
by the father of one of the old men now living in the village. Beyond Kaibu the 
abovementioned names cannot be placed on the map; but it is not improbable 
that the Wasemi takorabu derives ultimately from some region in western: Papua 
where the plant is cultivated for the express purpose of kava drinking. If this is 
the case we have a good example of a cultural element passing from one region to 
another and leaving its original meaning behind it. Piper methysticum is sur- 
rounded by religious associations at Kutubu, but there is no trace of any knowledge 
that it is a potential drug or intoxicant. Instead of chewing it green and drinking 
the extract mixed with saliva, all the Kutubuan does is to take one perfunctory bite 
at a fragment of hard, dry stem. 

Myth of the Takorabu Plant. We may pass on to the myth of the Piaka Gwabu 
and the takorabu plant which, however confused and garbled, provides our principal 
clue to the meaning of the rites. I attacked the subject seven times in different 
Kutubu and Mubi villages and there was even more than the usual amount of 
disagreement in the results. In the fullest accounts there are two individuals 
mainly involved, both of whom might claim to be founders**: one observes the 
other going through the rites of Piaka Gwabu and subsequently copies them, since 
when they have been faithfully reproduced. There is some show of secrecy about 
revealing their names and very little agreement when they are revealed ; the first 
(the watcher) was in various versions called Sagainya, Kiwidobo, Seramena, Kanawebi 
and Waita; the second (an “ underground man” and the original performer) 
was alternatively Waki or Kewato. The best of a number of rather indifferent 
accounts is given here. It was taken from a man of Borutage. 


Kanawebe lived in great poverty. He met with no success in his hunting ; 
his sons and daughters were ailing and under-fed; his pig was skin and bones ; 
his gardens produced little ; and when he felled a sago palm there was no substance 
in it. Near his house, in the clearing, there stood a haginamo tree, and near the 
haginamo grew a little metari plant (a small palm with an edible shoot). Kanawebe 
was much puzzled to see smoke rising from the metari plant, and finally from curiosity 


41 In the absence of the real thing it is permissible to use certain varieties of the pepper vine 
(keragainya and sigasiga) which bear a fairly close resemblance to it. But these are plainly 
regarded as substitutes. 


42 In others there is only one founder. There is no “‘ underground man ”’ as in the version 
given here. 
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pulled it up. By so doing he revealed a large hole in the ground and in it beheld a 
strange man bearing a string bag bulging with the carcases of cuscus, bandicoots, 
lizards, etc. This was Waki. He was stamping heavily round a fire (the smoke of 
which had first attracted Kanawebe’s attention) and performing the other rites 
which belong to Piaka Gwabu. Having carefully observed all he did, including 
the fixing of an arrow-head to the post, Kanawebe filled in the hole, trod down the 
earth, and over the spot erected a small house. Then he went off to hunt and 
found that he met with unprecedented success. Returning with his string bag as 
full as Waki’s he set up the arrow-head, built a fire on the ground in the middle of 
the shelter and marched round, etc., doing everything just as the underground 
man had done. Thenceforward he repeated the ritual after every hunt, with the 
result that his hunting never failed, his gardens and sago-palms prospered, and his 
children and pigs grew fat. After some time he observed a plant shooting from 
the bare earth just where he had trodden it down over Waki, the underground 
man. This plant was the true ¢akorabu. He allowed it to grow and subsequently, 
whenever he performed the ritual, tied a piece of its stem to the arrow-head and 
bit it before beginning to eat his meat. 

My informants were of the opinion that the takorabu itself was Waki ; and it is 
equally deducible from other versions, if not plainly stated, that the plant represents 
the founder of the cult.** It would seem, then, that the piece of takorabu tied to the 
arrow-head is perhaps more significant as a material symbol than is the arrow-head 
itself. But we must not look for explicit theories from the people who perform these 
ceremonies. Neither the one nor the other, as far as I could discover, is consciously 
thought of as a symbol of anything. 

The Ritual. We may now describe briefly the simple ritual of Piaka Gwabu. 
There are two kinds of ceremonies, (1) a general one called Gagebo Ninyi which 
may be performed at any time after a hunt, and (2) the principal mortuary ceremony 
called Kigi-yahabu (which is also preceded by a hunt). 

In either case the piaka-aa is made ready in advance. A fire is kindled in an 
oblong hearth on the ground and those who wish to attend sit around it, leaving a 
space or passageway between the fire and themselves. The hunters, who have 
been out some days, have already smoked their meat and stowed it in their string 
bags. They decorate themselves with paint and feathers at some place apart in the 
bush and when they are ready approach the piaka-aa in procession. When they 
reach it they stand in silence for a moment at the entrance while some old man 
detaches the arrow-head and ¢akorabu from the post. Then they file in, and the 
old man taps each bag of meat with the arrow-head and takorabu as it is carried 
past him. He then replaces the arrow-head, etc., on the post and the hunting party 
proceeds to file round the hearth. Having completed one circuit quietly they 


*8 It will be recalled that an alternative name for it is manne. and Sagainya was in two 
versions given as the founder’s name. In one of them he was a big man” of Wasemi. He 
was the first to perform the Piaka Gwabu ceremony. In his day “ the earth was soft, everything 
shook all the time, and trees fell down by themselves.” After teaching the people Sagainya 
sank into the ground and afterwards came up as the sagainya (or takorabu) plant. 
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perform one or two more, now stamping as heavily as they know how, and then come 
to a halt. The old man again takes the arrow-head and hands it to the leader, 
who solemnly bites the ¢akorabu and hands it round to all the other hunters to do 
the same. Then all deposit their bags and sit down simultaneously, and the silence, 
hitherto broken only by the sound of tramping feet, gives place to conversation. 
The old man replaces the arrow-head, having first pocketed the tokorabu in his 
string bag, where it will remain till next time ; and the leader of the hunters hands 
round pieces of the smoked meat, cutting up the smaller animals such as rats and 
bandicoots, or tearing them to pieces in his hands. Not until everyone present 
has been given a preliminary morsel do they turn to cooking the larger animals and 
proceed with the feast. 

The routine described above belongs up to this point to both the occasions for 
performing Piaka Gwabu and the Kigi-yahabu or principal mortuary ceremony ; 
but each has something further. A description of Kigiahabu will be given in the 
ensuing chapter, for it seems to belong rather to the mortuary cycle than to Piaka 
Gwabu. But the extra rites in connection with Gagebo Ninyi should be given 
at this point. 

Although this little ceremony is said to be frequently performed I never actually 
saw it. Any men returning from a hunt may carry it out more or less privately and 
it does not attract a number of guests as does Kigi-yahabu. 

Gagebo-Ninyi means “ Handle of the Stone Axe.”*4 Before the hunters leave 
they strew the stone floor of the piaka-aa with certain leaves (of which I do not know 
the significance) and among them they hide a little forked branch, a miniature 
axe-handle. (This incidentally is a branch of the haginamo tree which, we have 
seen, is somehow associated with the cult.) On returning with their bags of animals 
they go through the general rites previously described and then take the miniature 
axe-handle, tie round it the entrails of the rats or other small animals which they 
have caught, and throw it on the fire. 


Meaning and Purpose. We may now attempt to deal with the meaning and 
purpose of the Piaka Gwabu cult. It is plain, as already suggested, that it is in part 
concerned with ancestors or deceased relatives. We have noted that there is a sort 
of genius loci of the piaka-aa in the person of an ancestral spirit ; and it is significant 
that one of the regular occasions for the ritual is that of Kigi~yahabu, a mortuary 
ceremony. But we possess much more explicit evidence in the formule used at the 
burning of the “ axe-handle.” According to one informant the person officiating 
addresses the piaka-no by name and says, “I am placing your food on the fire.” 
But others expressed the formula in wider terms: J-aba, 1-hua, i-wame, ta numaga*® 
(Oh fathers, mothers, brothers, this is your food). According to these informants the 


44 The ceremony is sometimes called Hibu-ninyi, which means the same thing. Ninyi= 
branch, i.e. the elbow-shaped forked stick. 


45 Another formula was: aba, wamea, abia, maia, haga numaga (fathers, brothers, maternal 
uncles, paternal uncles—this food is yours). My informant took the trouble to point out that 
the word hua (mothers) was omitted because the piaka-aa was exclusively a place for men. 
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smoke (ira mosugono) rose as an offering to the spirits of the dead by which the little 
house was inhabited. 

This seems to make it more than plain that the Piaka Gwabu is, in part at 
least, directed towards those spirits. But it seems equally clear that it is inspired 
by a further interest. It embodies a reference, whether of worship, placation or 
mere imitation, to some mythical benefactor, the founder of the cult, who is perhaps 
brought on the scene by the symbolism of the takorabu. To be sure it was denied 
expressly by some that Waki, the underground man, still existed; but none the 
less, all are anxious to reproduce with ritual exactitude what he (or the man who 
first saw him) did in the myth. This seems to reach a deeper, or at any rate a 
different, stratum of magico-religious interest. 

The purpose of the Piaka Gwabu is explicitly stated to be that of general 
prosperity. ‘‘ We doit so that we may have plenty of food.” Nearly all the versions 
of the myth lay emphasis on the miserable hungry condition of the founder before 
he began to practise the rites, and the change which ensued when he did. This 
then is a mythical example to follow, and it might be said that the gist of the whole 
ritual is for the modern performers to assimilate themselves to Kanawebe, Sagainya, 
Waki, or who ever first practised it, in expectation that the success and prosperity 
that he enjoyed in the myths would fall to them for being like him. 

It remains to suggest some explanation of the arrow-head itself. The prosperity 
assured by the practice of the cult may take any form. (In one version the founder 
and his wife were spoken of as suffering from sickness rather than poverty and 
hunger, so that Piaka Gwabu may function as yet another Kutubuan way of dealing 
with disease.) But the emphasis is on the food quest and particularly on that 
most fascinating department of it, the hunt; further, it is noteworthy that the 
ceremonies are always performed after a hunt and that the hunters are themselves 
the main performers. This may provide us with a clue to the significance of the 
arrow-head, which gives its name to the whole complex. One old man gave me the 
formula which he would pronounce when fixing the piaka gwabu to the post : 

Situma, kestkert maganumagai ; 

A cuscus, by the tail, I shall seize ; 

Himavokavo, kestkert maganumagai ; 

A large snake, by the tail, I shall seize ; 

Sepohavo, kestkert maganumagai ; 

A white cuscus, by the tail, I shall seize ; 

Sisituba, kesikert maganumagai ; 

A large wallaby, by the tail, I shall seize ; 

Kurigini, koragiri maganumagai ; 

A cassowary, by the leg, I shall seize ; 

Nemi ki, koragiri maganumagai ; 

A tusked pig, by the leg, I shall seize ; 

Duruwabu, koragiri maganumagai ; 

A cassowary, by the leg, I shall seize. 

Without going so far as to say that success in hunting was the sole object of 
the arrow-head cult, as this formula might suggest, we may at least view it as a 
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specific aim, and foremost in the believer’s thoughts. Since we have been unable 
to find anything which the arrow-head in itself could be taken to represent gua 
image, it occurs to the writer that it may be nothing more than a symbol of hunting 
in the abstract. It serves as a focal point for the proceedings in general. Everything 
is, so to speak, brought to bear on the arrow-head by which the primary object of 
the cult is typified. 

If such an interpretation is acceptable for the piaka gwabu, then it may serve 
also for the gagebo ninyt. The axe is the Kutubuan’s all-round tool, his vade mecum. 
It may therefore stand as a symbol for manual toil and so serve as a secondary 
focal point whereby the ritual is brought to bear on the work of his hands in general. 

But these are no more than speculative interpretations, and whether right or 
wrong they do not greatly signify. It is more important to appreciate the general 
purpose and method of the cult asa whole. It aims, to repeat, at general prosperity, 
more particularly in hunting; and the argument, inexplicit as it may be, which 
seems to justify it is that the success of the mythical hero will come to those who do 
exactly as he did. As in the case of Hobo and the Us: cult the essence of Piaka 
Gwabu may well be described as ritual imitation, and, even though the modern 


performer may not be conscious of it, he is in principle relying on the magic of 
impersonation. 


DEATH AND THE AFTER-LIFE 
Disposal of the Corpse. 

When a Kutubuan dies he is laid out for a day in the men’s-house. Partly 
covered with a bark-cloth cloak, the body lies on a mat with arms straight down by 
the sides ; it is undecorated ; and there are no objects of special significance placed 
on it or near it. The women mourners gather round it shrouded in their kosaka, 
the widow sitting on her dead husband’s feet. Her hand will be thrust out to receive 
the consolatory gift of a trade mirror and hastily withdrawn again, whereupon she 
becomes once more, like each of the other women mourners, a shapeless mass of 
brown bark-cloth. 

For some time after death has occurred there is formless wailing; but this 
soon takes on a metrical quality and turns into a chant. The leader sings a phrase 
which is taken up and repeated several times by the rest, often with a number of 
serial beginnings so that it resembles a round, or even a chime of bells. All end on 
one long note, and then the leader begins the next verse. 

Under such treatment the theme of the chant develops slowly and lasts a long 
time. It is apparently a formal one, for the men, although they do not sing, know 
the words. Some of them were dictated to me. 


“You will eat kawa berries ; kosaburu berries will be your food in the east. 
You will eat ira paigimi fruit ; you will eat barua fruit (etc., etc.) ; 
Hainya will be your food in the east... . 

You will cling to the branches of the tivifa and the senegani palms ; 
You will cling to the leaf of the sugarcane, magi-abaiu (etc., etc.) ; 
You will cling to the leaf of the banana, kawa kabt, in the east.” 
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So on interminably about the cheerless board and lodging of the disembodied spirit ; 
though no doubt there are plenty of other themes which I did not record to furnish 
forth a long course of intermittent singing. 

The men are meantime gathered about smoking and conversing at the far end 
of the house. They await the arrival of the deceased’s maternal uncle, whose canoe 
may be seen approaching miles away. When he finally arrives the women’s voices 
become louder. They are now singing of the spirit’s meeting with its departed 
kinsfolk. ‘‘ Now your mother comes to meet you; go with her. Meet her mid- 
stream at the mouth of Teraribu*® and cross over.” 


The maternal uncle or the man representing his kin (probably a kumiai or cross- 
cousin of the deceased) proceeds, with the assistance of other men who merely 
happen to be forward-coming, to wrap the body in mats and make it fast to a pole, 
when without further ado it is carried down by two male bearers to the waiting 
canoe. One of them, at least, should be a maternal uncle (or his representative), 
for it is his nominal function to do the actual work in connection with the mortuary 
procedure. 

There is a great gathering of women about the several canoes which are to form 
the funeral procession. But with the exception of two or three they are left behind 
when the small fleet paddles away to the place of disposal. Here the deve, or mortuary 
platform, has been prepared in readiness. Once more it is the nominal work of the 
abia and his kin to construct it, but at the only funeral I witnessed it had been 
finished before any of them arrived on the scene. It has been a common experience 
with me to find that such tasks are readily performed by those who happen to be at 
hand and without regard to any particular kinship obligation. 

The deve is a rough coffin elevated about seven feet from the ground. Two 
strong forked branches are set up and a single beam is laid from one to the other. 
Short cross-pieces resting on this beam form the floor of the coffin, and it is built up 
to take the form of an oblong box. The space underneath it is fenced in by split 
palings (duruhabu) about six feet high. Alongside the deve is a sloping log resting 
on another forked branch. This serves as a means of access to the coffin and is called 
kakaru (the same word as is used for the rail steps leading up to a men’s-house). 
The body is carried on its pole to the deve and the abia and two or three assistants 
somehow succeed in manhandling it up the kakaru. Then, having freed it from the 
pole, they lay it in the coffin, still in its wrappings of bark. So far from looking 
forward to resurrection of the body for their deceased kinsmen, they make fast a 
few slats above it to prevent any such possibility, or at least to render it difficult. 
Finally a long springy stick (siaka sut) is implanted in the ground nearby and bent 
down towards the deve. The head of the corpse being uncovered, a string is tied to 
the staka sui at one end and to the deceased’s bunch of hair at the other. In due 
course, when decomposition has gone far enough, the scalp will be wrenched away 
from the skull and the stick will spring upright, thereby preserving the hair intact. 


“¢ Teraribu, near Kesi, is one of the little creeks that flow into the lake. 
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When the body has been satisfactorily arranged in the deve some gifts are placed 
inside the fence underneath it. In the one case which I witnessed these gifts were 
put there by the deceased’s true daughters, and they consisted of some cut sugar- 
cane, some edible leaves, a good parcel of tobacco and a bamboo pipe. The new 
arera bag in which they had been brought was hung up on the fence. It was said to 
be for the use of the spirit for collecting the berries, etc., on which he would hence- 
forward have to subsist. 


The body is now left to decompose under the weather. I am assured that 
relatives will sometimes come to perch on the kakaru and weep over their dead ; 
but one may suppose that, if they ever do so, they soon grow tired of it. They 
content themselves with leaving small parcels of food about the deve. The only 
other visitors the corpse may possibly receive are random sorcerers who come (it 
is alleged) in order to fill their bamboo bottles with the drippings of decomposition. 


The widow, who remains at home when the funeral leaves, goes immediately 
into seclusion—first in the kasera or women’s retiring house, and then after a few 
days, in her own kanya. For mourning she blackens her face and breast and puts on 
numerous karibu (necklets and armlets of coarse twisted cane) and covers herself in 
a specially voluminous bark-cloth cloak. Hers is no merry widowhood. Apart 
from the fearfulness of her appearance, she is secluded for more than a month and 
may neither remove her garments nor wash her body for upwards of six months. 
Male mourners take things more easily. They undergo no seclusion, and their 
marks of mourning actually enhance their appearance (which is certainly not the 
case with women). They blacken their faces, wear a few more or less ornamented 
karibu, and tie a fringe of cassowary feathers round their foreheads. 


Feasts and Ceremonies. 


There are three main mortuary feasts for each death. They are sometimes 
called mutubiai-gibu, mutugiri-gibu and gamageha-gibu, i.e. First-giving, Middle- 
giving and After-giving; but more often Kabai-yahabu, Kisi-~yahabu and Kigi- 
yahabu, i.e. Thumb Feast, Nose Feast, and the Little-Finger Feast. These terms 
contain no gruesome reference to the deceased’s anatomy ; they merely belong to 
the system of counting. The Thumb Feast takes place five days after the disposal 
of the corpse; the Nose Feast, nineteen days after; and the Little-Finger Feast 
thirty-seven days after. I was disposed to doubt whether these arbitrary-sounding 
dates could be observed accurately ; but my diary records that I attended the 
funeral of Yamena on December 23 and the kigt yahabu for the same person on 
January 29, which works out exactly. 


Over and above these three there is a fourth occasion—the Yaro Feragabu, 
i.e. Discarding of Mourning by the widow; and a fifth—Kanigar: Mtkerabu, i.e. 
Placing the Bones on the Limestone Platform. The former is purely a women’s 


ceremony and the latter is perhaps no ceremony at all. At any rate, informants 
“£8 
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declare that the final transference of the bones from the village to the kanigari, or 
rock places, is purely matter-of-fact. 


The Thumb Feast. The main feature of the first feast is the Abia-t-gibu or 
Gift to the Maternal Uncle. The father, brother, or son of the deceased provides a 
village pig, and the villagers and guests bring bari shells to trade for the meat. The 
takings in shell are made over as a gift to the deceased’s abia. It is said to constitute 
a fugubit, or compensation for the work he has done in connection with the funeral. 
If it were not forthcoming he would be angry, with the usual result of an abia’s 
anger—somebody’s sickness brought about by the offended spirits of the maternal 
kinsmen. 


Small pieces of pig-flesh are spared from their meagre portions by the deceased’s 
nearer relatives and stuck into the walls or thatching. They are for the ghost, and 
the practice of putting them there is called Doromai-mikerabu. Doromabu means 
to hail or address so that the phrase means literally “ Having hailed, to place.” 
It is said that the mourner cries, “‘ Aia, naga ta numaga !”’ “‘ Hey, this is your food ! ” 
as he sticks a morsel into the thatch. But, without having seen the performance, 
I am ready to suspect that the offerings are usually made without saying anything 
at all. 


The Nose Feast. For the Kisi-yahabu, as well as the greater Kigi-yahabu, 
there is no village pig. The meat provided is that of aso, or wild animals. On, 
say, the fourteenth day after death the younger men go out to hunt, returning with a 
mixed bag, already smoked, on the eve of the nineteenth. The feast itself is 
apparently a small affair. The meat is cut up and distributed among those present 
(there is no payment in bavi shells) ; and when they have finished eating they throw 
the bones into the fire. The formula is said to be: ‘‘ Go now to your father. Do 
not stay here to make your widow or children or relatives sick. This is your food.” 


The Little-Finger Feast. The third feast is sometimes called Kenagi-Y akarubu— 
“ to finish off with the little finger of the right hand ’’*’—for, as far as male mourners 
are concerned, it brings the cycle for an individual death to a close. It is a much 
more important occasion than the two which precede it and is involved with the 
cult of the arrow-head. I witnessed its performance twice, at Tugiri and Kesi. 
The following account is of the latter occasion, which was in better style. 


Kesi has no piaka-aa, so the ritual was carried out in the men’s-house. The 
hunters had been out some five days and had already returned. Before they set out 
their leader had visited the deve and procured two of the bones of the deceased 
Yamena’s little finger. These had been fixed into the cleft of a stick and carried 
on the expedition. (It is said that the aminterare itself accompanies the hunters, as 
if represented by these finger bones. If the stick happens to catch on a creeper 
as they make their way through the forest, they will halt and examine the trees 
nearby for a cuscus. The aminterare is meaning to assist them). 


4? The little finger of the left hand is menagi (1) ; that of the right hand is kenagi (37). 
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When I arrived at Kesi all preparations were complete. The hunting party 
had stowed their catch, already smoked, in string bags, and had fully decorated 
themselves, and they were gathered out of sight on the far verandah of the men’s- 
house. The interior was packed with visitors, sitting on either side in the asatbu, 
or sleeping places. Suddenly the further entrance, hitherto blocked by sheets of 
bark, was thrown open and in trooped the hunters in procession, some twenty of 
them painted and befeathered. In the lead was the deceased’s brother, Kanuhai, 
his body black and glossy with greased charcoal, his arms and legs coated with yellow 
clay. A pattern in the same colour was painted on his black face, which was framed 
by an imposing headdress of cassowary plumes. In one hand he carried his bow 
and arrows; in the other the cleft stick which held the two longer joints of his 
brother’s little finger. After him came two or three others dressed, painted, and 
armed in much the same way, but holding stone axes in lieu of the leader’s cleft 
stick ; behind these perhaps a dozen young hunters painted from head to foot with 
red ochre ; behind these again a number of boys ; and in the rear of all a young man 
with a tall bamboo, still retaining its leaves, with which he appeared to be brushing 
the roof of the men’s-house as the procession advanced. All these were hunters, and, 
except for the last few, every man in the procession carried under his left arm a 
string bag packed with the smoked carcases of the animals caught on the expedition. 


As described in connection with the arrow-head cult, each bag of food is tapped 
with the ‘akorabu plant as its bearer enters, the procession advancing in single file. 
At first they move slowly with short, shuffling steps until they have reached the 
opposite door. Then they wheel about and perform several complete circuits from 
end to end of the men’s-house, tramping so heavily that the building fairly rocks. 
Finally they come to a halt, still in single file, with the leader standing opposite the 
sleeping place formerly occupied by the deceased. Here he silently ties the cleft 
stick to the post by the hearth, then slips the bag of meat from his shoulder, all the 
others following his example. Yaru, the chief man of Kesi, now takes the takorabu 
and hands it to the leader who, first having solemnly bitten it himself, hands it round 
to every member of his party, including the young boys. Thereupon they disperse 
and sit down. 

The next business is that of sharing out the meat, in which Yaru and another 
senior man take charge, though there are many helpers, even to the smallest boys 
who crowd in as close as they can to such an enthralling scene. The meat is cut up 
with knives, axes and bamboo knives, or torn apart with fingers—even with the 
occasional use of toes—all to that sound of hissing between the teeth which indicates 
intense application. The meat is cut over wooden bowls set on mats so as to avoid 
the loss of blood and gravy, and all the workers pause now and again to suck their 
fingers. I even noticed one very small boy who had wedged in close enough to help, 
turn to his still smaller brother, who was squatting on the outskirts, and offer him 
two greasy fingers, which the little fellow lost no time in sucking clean. 

Yaru was now standing up to count his guests, pointing with extended arm and 
talking to himself, for every one present, down to the smallest boy, must have his 
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share of the meat. The portions were finally handed round in a large wooden bowl 
by a younger brother of the deceased. Yaru, who was energetic and a good host, 
saw to it that I received a junk of cuscus, a section of carpet snake, and a little hairy 
rat—far more than my due share. When this distribution was complete cooked 
sago was passed round and everyone fell to, though many put aside their meat, or 
part of it, to carry home. 

After about half an hour all the hunters reassembled at the far end of the men’s- 
house, and Yaru once more took up the arrow-head and takorabu. The latter he 
detached and put away. The former he fixed into the shaft of one of Kanuhai’s 
arrows (displacing the arrow-head already there), and tied to it a little piece of meat. 
Then he stood aside and the hunters, giving voice to a startling falsetto squeal, came 
shuffling noisily down the length of the house. Kanuhai was in the lead with his 
bow fully drawn, and when they had all crowded through the narrow exit he sped his 
arrow far out over the lake towards Wasemi. Yaru himself volunteered the informa- 
tion that he fired in this direction because the takorabu belonged there, though, 
since the axis of the men’s-house pointed north-west, it seemed rather an obvious 
direction for the shot to take. Apart from this point, however, it seemed sufficiently 
clear that the final act, in so far as it was directly connected with the deceased 
Yamena, was meant to get rid of him and send him as far away as possible. Such 
at any rate was the idea underlying the detail mentioned earlier—brushing the 
roof with a bamboo cobweb-broom. This rite is called akiri takabu, or “‘ brushing 
away the soot.’”” By removing the last traces of Yamena’s occupation, the soot 
from his hearth-fire, his fellow villagers would, it was said, convince him finally 
that he was not wanted. 

The Little-Finger Feast comes to an end with the shooting of the arrow. If 
sun, wind and rain have done their work properly the deceased is by now a skeleton 
in the deve, and the next thing is to gather up his skull, hair and bones, and take them 
to the village where they are to be displayed before the widow. (This should happen 
on the day following the feast, but if the remains are not in a condition to be removed 
it may be deferred.) When the women have duly wailed over them, they are placed 
in a string bag which is suspended from the verandah-roof of the men’s-house or, 
in the case of a female, from that of her kanya. I am told that the finger bones 
carried in the cleft stick—which no woman is allowed to see—are detached and 
smuggled into the bag so that the set will be complete. 


Discarding of Mourning. Having seen her husband’s bones the widow is 
released from seclusion. She now comes and goes, but continues to wear her bulky 
and unbecoming weeds until, at some ceremony arranged among the women them- 
selves, they can be formally discarded. 

Since the ceremony is a woman’s affair and I was dependent on male informants, 
I got no well-informed account of it ; but I repeat a description given by Fareape 
who alleged that he could speak as an eye-witness. He was hunting for a rat in its 
nest near the edge of the swamp when he observed a party of women approaching, 
among them the widow carrying a load of firewood. Being, as far as one can judge, 
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an exceptionally lawless person, Fareape did not do the proper thing, which was to 
retire from the scene, but lay low and waited. He saw the women strip the widow 
stark naked. She made many protests, but everyone was laughing, and she had to 
go through with it. She took the load of firewood on her bare back, picked up all 
her ragged mourning garments in a bundle, and thus plunged into the swamp. 
She dumped the mourning in the mud, deposited the load of wood on top of it in 
order to hold it down, and then submitted to a thorough scrubbing at the hands of 
her women friends. Finally she was treated with what must surely be the strangest 
of cosmetics: one of the accompanying women squeezed some milk from her own 
breast and this was mixed into a paste with crushed sago grubs. Having been 
rubbed with this application (apparently in order to give a gloss to her skin) the 
widow was painted in stripes and dressed in a new skirt and ornaments. 

It is far from certain that Fareape ever really witnessed this scene; but it is 
not to be supposed that the details could be entirely fabricated. The cleansing of 


2. Og 
Fig. 14.—Designs painted on limestone rocks at Kutubu ossuaries. 


the widow is at any rate believed to follow some such procedure as he describes. 
She is said, once more, to be ridding herself of her husband’s aminterare when she 
buries the mourning garments in the swamp and weights them down. 

Final Disposal of the Bones. In any village one may see packages of dead men’s 
bones, usually on the verandahs but sometimes in small detached shelters specially 
built for the purpose. They remain there until it is convenient to shift them all at 
one time to the kanigari, which is done, I am assured, without ceremony. 

The kanigari are natural ledges of limestone, in some cases overlooking the lake, 
in others hidden among the hills. The most spectacular is Bebere on a bare white 
cliff quite near the Police Camp. The sloping shelf is about fifteen feet above the 
lake level and is difficult to get at. Some thirty-three skulls lie on it, as well as a 
number of miscellaneous bones, thigh bones, pelves, vertebre, etc., all very old, for 
Bebere is no longer in use. The skulls must have been arranged in rows, but they 
are now somewhat out of order, and some may be seen in the deep clear water where 
they have rolled down. On the face of the rock above are scattered a few marks in 
red ochre, as if applied with the finger. But no informant could interpret their 
meaning ; indeed they were not considered to have-any.*® 


’ 48] sketched a number freehand at the sites (see figure). The sizes are not recorded. The 
designs appear individually, not in order as shown. 
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At Kubiritiki, one of the sites at present in use, there were more than fifty skulls, 
and a great showing of bones. There were also relics of the deceased—a broken 
drum, a paddle, belts, bamboo pipes, mouldering string bags, etc. Not a few of 
the more recent skulls were identified by name. It was noticeable that there were 
no children’s skulls among them ; and it turns out that juveniles have minor kanigari 
of their own. As for the smallest infants, they are said to be put anywhere. If 
they have no teeth at the time of their decease they are not even given exposure in 
a deve but are simply put away in a hole in the limestone and left there. 


Spirits of the Dead. 

The Kutubuans have, or think they have, three ways of dying—by violence, 
by sorcery, or of old age ; and the nature and fate of the surviving spirit are to some 
extent determined accordingly. Those who die by spear or club become pauave 
(or husa hud) and live thenceforward in the upper regions. There is no set idea as 
to their form, unless it be that they are sometimes identified with black cockatoos, 
fanagainya.*® Mostly they are thought of simply as disembodied spirits that fly 
by night. The sudden screech heard in the darkness is not that of a pauave in bird 
form, but merely that of a real bird disturbed by a pauave. Nor is there any clear 
notion of the home in the sky where these spirits belong. Informants could not say 
whether it was a good place or a bad ; though it was alleged by some that the river 
there was red, a colour which was associated with pauave in other connections and 
may have something to do with the thought of fresh blood. We have seen that the 
pauave are specially to be feared, for they often come down to earth, visiting people 
in dreams or otherwise and making them sick. 

Victims of sorcery become aminterare (or yesibu or ho). Opinions differed as 
to their destination after death, some maintaining that they went up with the pauave, 
others that they remained on earth. I find it impossible to distinguish consistently 
between aminterare, yesibu and ho. It may well be the case that they are words 
from different languages which are used without real discrimination by the composite 
population of Kutubu. 

Besides the victims of violence and sorcery there are those who die naturally 
(nena kubu), which incidentally is an end desired by everyone, for it is equivalent 
to dying of old age. (An early death, unless by something as obvious as a spear 
thrust, is likely to be put down to sorcery). There seems to be no real distinction 
between the spirits of those who die by sorcery and of those who die naturally, 
though there is not the same uncertainty regarding the latters’ destination. They 
all go to some place or other on the earth’s surface. 

There is indeed uncertainty enough as to the exact location of this place. Under 
the various names of Hahasurari, Hoa Gaforokoio, and, no doubt, others as well, 


«* As an interesting piece of native natural history I was assured by some informants that 
black cockatoos spend the night hanging by their curved beaks from the branches. 


5% Aminterare, or terare, is the usual word. Yesibu however seemed to be always to be used 
in connection with the Kehugabu and ho for the spirit of the piaka-aa. 
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it is merely said to be a very long way off to the east. For an idea of the native 
conception of this abode of the blessed the reader is referred to the story in the 
following section, though it is not to be assumed that this story is known to every 
Kutubuan. Indeed I much doubt whether it is, for in no other allusion to Hahasurari, 
etc., did I hear mention of an underground approach. 

The spirits of the recently dead are welcomed at Hahasurari by those who have 
died before them. (There is no explicit notion of immortality on the one hand or of 
final extinction on the other, the subject not having been thought out.) But— 
once more without any definite formulation of doctrine—it appears that the dead 
are thought to spend some long time before they get there, if only because it is so 
far away. They perch disconsolately on banana-leaves or palm-fronds, and eat 
the half-edible berries they have gathered in the forest. Furthermore, they are 
prone to linger about the places they lived in, some, for love of their children, haunting 
their own houses in the form of rats. Thus squeaks, whistles, and other inexplicable 
noises by night are put down to aminterare. 


Attitude of the Dead towards the Living. 


The ghosts or spirits of the dead behave on the whole in a thoroughly disagree- 
able manner towards the living. We have seen that the Kutubu regard them as 
responsible for a large percentage of the illnesses in which they are so interested. 
Apart from the pauave, who seem to be indiscriminately vengeful, the more peaceful 
spirits are liable to “ strike ’’ a man at any time, and particularly in requital for a 
wrong done to any of their surviving relatives. It is this which makes it possible 
to regard sickness as sometimes a punishment for misbehaviour, and especially as a 
sanction for the observance of all the rights of the maternal uncle. 

In consequence of these beliefs the Kutubu, like so many other Papuans, go in 
real fear of the dead. This is partly, no doubt, a general vague fear of the super- 
natural ; but this leaves unexplained the very common conviction that the dead are 
always up to mischief, in fact bent on killing people. 

Sometimes, it would seem, they are gratuitously spiteful, and in evidence of 
this I cannot do better than give Hameno’s story of the Angry Corpse. (He told 
it with every sign of conviction, vouching for the facts, though he could not remember 
the names.) A man of Kafa had died and been placed in his deve, and a sorcerer of 
the same district had come to spend the night nearby, perhaps in order to obtain 
piripa, a purpose which no ghost need be expected to resent. But having comfort- 
ably settled himself for the evening he heard first a rustling sound in the deve and 
then a rending of timbers as the dead man sat up. In his haste to decamp the 
sorcerer had left his bark-cloth cloak lying on a log, and this the corpse mistook for 
a sleeping man. From the shelter of a tree trunk near by the sorcerer watched it 
scramble out of the deve, pounce on its imagined prey, and tear the bark-cloth with 
its teeth. At that our sorcerer fled for the river and, embarking on his canoe, 
paddled for dear life towards the village with the corpse in ever closer pursuit. He 
succeeded in reaching the men’s-house, where, having taken the six rail steps of the 
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kakaru in two strides, he sank exhausted on the floor. But he had saved himself 
only by inches. His dreadful pursuer, springing up the kakaru, had gripped the 
top rung in its teeth before it expired and fell backwards. Noman stirred out of the 
aa that night ; the doors were closed and the fires built up ; and the men shouted 
across to the women’s houses telling them not to dare set foot outside. In the 
morning the corpse was found where it had fallen. The top rung of the kakaru had 
been broken off and carried away in its fall, and was now gripped so tightly in its 
dead jaws that the villagers could not dislodge it. So they cut it off short on either 
side and carried the corpse back to the deve ; and there, to make sure that the dead 
should not rise again, they heaped firewood all round and burnt it. 

But there are many tales, a shade more credible than the foregoing, which 
reveal the dead, or at least the disembodied dead, as something less frightful. I 
heard at least five accounts, more or less modern ones, of kidnap by the aminterare, 
the victim having really gone into a trance or lost himself in the bush, from which 
predicament he was duly delivered and survived to tell of his adventures.®! It is 
true that these stories do not portray the spirits very attractively (they are dwarfish, 
with pot bellies, clawing fingers, etc.), but informants all agree in representing them 
as at least kindly-intentioned. After their fashion,®* they treated the victim with 
consideration ; and in each case, it is significant to note, the abductors were, or 
included, the parents of the person abducted. It is plain that, in native belief, their 
motive was actually one of fondness for their child, whom they desired to take away 
from the land of the living in order to have him to themselves. In one case, they 
had, according to the victim’s own story, called him by name and welcomed him with 
open arms; in another they had tried eagerly to talk to him, but in unintelligible 
voices ; in another they had expressly said they had taken him because his living 
guardians were not looking after him with sufficient care. 

Such a belief as is implied by these stories (and one meets with evidence of it 
elsewhere) may do something to explain the very general fear of the spirits of the 
dead. Apart from what may be a very natural fear of supernatural things, it seems, 
as already noted, that the dead are thought to be deliberately bent on harming the 
living. This seems to be a thoroughly unreasonable belief if their harmful intentions 
are thought to be quite gratuitous ; but it will have some sense in it if native belief 
at the same time can supply the dead with a motive. As far as the Kutubu are 
concerned one such motive is revenge, whether for injuries done to the spirit itself 
while a living person, or to the relatives which it has left behind it. Another is 
that of fondness—when indeed the charge of malignancy disappears altogether. 
The curious fact is that those who most fear the spirit of a dead man are the very 
persons who were nearest and (probably) dearest to him in life: of all survivors they 
are the most liable to his attack. This becomes less unintelligible if we assume the 


51 Cf. similar stories among the Orokaiva: my Ovokaiva Society, Oxford University Press, 
PP. 273, 275-6. 


52 In one story the spirits had carried their son through the air, resting by night in trees 
where they hung by their little fingers, holding him head downwards by the legs. 
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existence of an underlying, perhaps largely forgotten, idea that the spirit will desire 
to keep touch with its living kin by taking them with it to the land of the dead. 


Attitude of the Living towards the Dead. 


While such an idea may absolve the spirits, it does not make them any more 
popular ; and in the mixed attitudes of the living towards the dead it may probably 
be said that the dominant feature is a desire to get rid of them. We have seen 
various evidences of this in the formule used at the mortuary feasts, in the rite of 
brushing away the soot, and (probably) in the rite of shooting the arrow. It is 
apparently assumed that the danger grows less and less, and if the ceremonies are 
carried out properly, there comes a time when the spirit takes its departure for good 
and all. Indeed, by way of illustration, I heard at Kutubu what was to me a new 
native explanation of the seclusion of widows. It was that the husband lurked about 
the entrance of the kanya, ever ready to “ strike” his wife and thus carry her off if 
she ventured to cross the threshold. It was only after the Little-Finger Feast that 
she could leave her house with safety, for by that time the husband’s spirit had been 
induced to leave the village. 

It may be this desire to get rid of the dead that makes the Kutubu (like most 
other Papuan peoples) so punctilious about the mortuary ceremonies. On the 
other hand it may be a direct concern for the spirit’s own welfare—in order to ensure 
it a safe and speedy passage to Hahasurari—though it must be said that I have 
recorded no statement to such an effect. Or again it may be merely a devotion 
to the mortuary routine, as if the carrying out of it constituted an obligation in itself. 
However that may be, the natives will go to considerable trouble to do things properly, 
or as near properly as circumstances allow. When a Kutubu carrier died on patrol 
at a place called Yuma he was buried, which seemed a reasonable and convenient 
way of disposing of him. But it was not approved of (when they heard of it) by 
the people of Tugiri, where he belonged. Arrangements had to be made for exhuma- 
tion, so that the bones would not rot away ; and some considerable time later some 
Tugiri men had to make a long journey across the mountains to collect and bring 
them home. The people of Yuma were rewarded for having “looked after the 
bones ” and these were duly displayed before the widow after a performance, a good 
deal behind schedule but otherwise in proper form, of the Little-Finger Feast. 

Although plainly showing a desire to remove a possible danger from their 
midst, the Kutubu, like other people, mourn their dead with real feeling. There 
are many evidences of this, and as an example I mention the rather touching sight 
of an old woman by the deve of her deceased son where she was engaged in weeding 
her garden. The exposure coffin was empty and derelict ; her son’s bones had been 


53 A much more difficult situation arose in regard to a man named Yola, one of those who 
were brought in for experience at Police Headquarters in Port Moresby. He died and was 
buried in that town, and Mr. Champion had to confront the people of Wasemi with the news. 
Nothing could satisfy them but they must have Yola’s skull, as at least a representative specimen 
of his remains. The Government was prepared in due course to meet their wishes ; but in view 
of compensation received the Wasemi people allowed the matter to drop. 
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long since removed and actually placed on the limestone ledge, which indicates that 
he had died years previously. Yet she had that morning placed a fresh package 
of sago done up in green leaves on a stump beside the deve, and there were many others 
there in various stages of decay. According to native ideas on the subject the 
aminterare should long ago have left for Hahasurari; but the mother was still 
providing food for her son. 


And there is evidence also that the Kutubu are interested in the After-Life and 
at least to some extent concerned about it. I was once in the Wasemi men’s-house 
talking to a group while Nekinagu, slightly indisposed and also slightly bored, lay 
stretched on his back at my feet. Not very long previously he had lost a son, 
and his bones now hung in a string bag from the verandah-roof just outside. We 
were talking of this object when he suddenly raised himself and eyeing me keenly 
asked if the white men, who knew so much, were able to see the aminterare of their 
dead. I had to reply that they could not ; at which he let himself down with a truly 
explosive sigh. When I asked him what became of the Kutubu aminterare (informing 
him, by way of a lead, that the white men’s were believed to go up into the sky) 
he replied that they went to a place—he called it Hoa—far off in the east, and beyond 
their ken. Then, with another flare-up of interest, he demanded to know whether 
the white man had seen this place, and once more, I had to answer, “ No.” His 
disappointment, proclaimed by further sighs and exclamations, was obviously real. 
It would have been for any missionary “un moment psychologique. 


(To be continued.) 


F. E. WILviaMs. 
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IGNORANCE OF PHYSIOLOGICAL MATERNITY IN AUSTRALIA 
By M. F. AsHLEY Montacu! 


"THERE is a difference between the recognition of the fact that a child devélops 

from an egg produced by the mother, and the idea that a child develops from a 
“spirit child ’’ which is produced by, and enters her from, an external source. A 
recognition of the first fact constitutes an awareness of the essential physiological 
nature of maternity, while a non-recognition or rejection of this interpretation of 
the nature of maternity and an acceptance of the second notion obviously constitutes 
a non-physiological, spiritistic interpretation of maternity. 

Many millions of eggs are every day hatched in incubators, but no one believes 
that the incubator is genetically or physiologically related to the chick in the sense 
in which the hen is which gave it birth. While studying the literature descriptive 
of the procreative beliefs of the Australian aborigines, the evidence gradually forced 
upon my attention the probability that the aborigines conceptualized the actual 
generative process in much the same terms as those in which we think of the relation- 
ship between incubator and chick. The incubator enables the egg in which the 
already predetermined undeveloped chick lies to develop into a chick, but it has no 
more connection with the generation of the egg than it has with the predetermined 
character of the chick. 

As I have already said, a consideration of the Australian material suggested 
to me that it was much in this way that the aborigines looked upon the development 
and birth of a child. The mother was merely the incubator of a “ spirit child” 
(pace, egg) which very definitely originated from a source physiologically quite 
unrelated to her own body. This is what I meant, and mean, by “ ignorance of 
physiological maternity ” in my book on the procreative beliefs of the Australian 
aborigines.? 

When a group or an individual affirms belief that in the generation of a child 
the female, who subsequently gives it birth, plays no réle other than that of housing 
it and supplying it with nutriment during the time of its “ unfolding,” such a belief 
can only be pronounced as unphysiological. In reality the word “ unphysiological ” 
is quite unsatisfactory here, since the notion that the predetermined externally 
originating spirit-child is supplied with nourishment during its stay in the mother’s 
womb is certainly a physiological conception, and in so far as this belief prevails 
in any group the woman who gives birth to a child must be said to be physiologically 
related to it in the sense that she supplied it with nourishment during its sojourn in 
her womb. In this sense the incubator is physiologically related to the chick hatched 
from the egg which was placed within it for that purpose by some external agency. 
There is no genetic relationship between either egg, chick and incubator, or between 
spirit child, mother and offspring, and it is in this genetic sense that a physiological 
relationship between mother and child can be said to pass unrecognized among the 
Australian aborigines. This is what I mean by ignorance of physiological maternity. 


1 Department of Anatomy, Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 

2M. F. Ashley-Montagu, Coming Into Being Among the Australian Aborigines, London, 
1937. 
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Since several writers have recently taken me to task for asserting what I have 
never stated, and since “ evidence ’’ has recently been produced to prove the existence 
of facts and knowledge concerning the relationship between mother and child which 
I have myself asserted to exist, it would seem that some further discussion of my 
views concerning the ignorance of physiological maternity is necessary. 

Professor Radcliffe-Brown,? Dr. Geza Roheim,* Dr. Phyllis Kaberry,® 
and Dr. Ralph Piddington®* have recently criticized my views on the grounds that 
to say that an Australian child does not know its own mother is ridiculous. ‘‘ We 
need not take the trouble even to refute such a view.”” I thoroughly agree— 
all the more so since I have never stated that an Australian child does not know 
its own mother. Every child unquestionably knows its own mother. In my book 
I wrote—and Radcliffe-Brown quotes the passage—“ Certainly it is quite clear to 
every Australian that each child passes into this world through the medium of some 
woman, and there is no one who would or could deny that this elementary fact is 
quite clearly recognized by the native. What the native does deny. . . is that there 
exists any tie of blood between a child and the woman out of whom it has come.’’® 


Upon this passage Radcliffe-Brown comments as follows: “Since this is 
precisely what my statement means, I am completely at a loss to understand why the 
author should censure me for saying what he says himself.”® He goes on to say, 
“One has to try to guess what ‘ tie of blood ’ may mean, and more particularly what 
it might mean to an Australian black fellow, since this is what he is declared to 
deny.’"*° In the first sentence the reference is to my criticism of Radcliffe-Brown’s 
statement that ‘‘ There is an obvious physiological relationship between a woman 
and the child to which she gives birth.”" I maintained, as I still do, that it is 
difficult to see upon what grounds such a knowledge of physiological maternity 
could be attributed to the Australians, since as Radcliffe-Brown had himself shown 
in the same essay, “‘ The Australian aborigines do not recognize physiological but 
only social relationships.’ In a footnote to this sentence I suggested that “ this 
statement would indicate that our disagreement here resolves itself purely to a 
matter of definition.”"* And that is clearly to what the misunderstanding is due. 
Before proceeding to discuss this matter, it is necessary to point out here that 
Radcliffe-Brown’s statement that ‘“‘ One has to guess what ‘ tie of blood ’ may mean,” 
is hardly justified in view of my statement, and the discussion which follows it, 
on page 310 of my book, that ‘‘ To recognize, or to become aware of the existence of 
such a thing as blood-relationship, one individual at least must be regarded as in a 


3A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Man, Vol. XXXVIII, Nos. 12-14, January 1938, pp. 15-16 (to 
which the proper reply is in the words of Buffon in a similar situation, ‘‘ Il faut laisser la calomnie 
retomber sur eile-méme’’). 


*Geza Roéheim, “ The Nescience of the Aranda,” British Journal of Medical Psychology, 
Vol. XVII, 1938, pp. 343-360. 


5 Phyllis Kaberry, Aboriginal Woman, London, 1939. 

* Ralph Piddington, Man, Vol. XL, No. 112, June 1940, p. 92. 

7Geza Réheim, Review of Coming Into Being Among the Australian Aborigines, British 
Journal of Medical Psychology, Vol. XVII, 1938, pp. 379-380. 

8M. F. Ashley-Montagu, Coming Into Being Among the Australian Aborigines, p. 309. 

® Radcliffe-Brown, loc. cit. 

10 [bid. 

11 A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, ‘‘ The Social Organization of Australian Tribes,’’ Oceania, Vol. I, 
1930, p. 42. 

12 Tbid., p. 43- 

13 Coming Into Being, etc., p. 313, note 2. 
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particular sense the cause of another, it must be recognized that some part of the 
one has contributed to the formation, to the genesis, of the other.”” Only between 
individuals recognizing such relationships could a “ tie of blood” be said to exist. 
Surely, this is a clear enough definition of what I mean by “ tie of blood’’? In the 
succeeding sentence I stated that the Australians had no conception of such operative 
causes, and hence that the concept of consanguinity was impossible to them. This 
is the notion of “ tie of blood ’’ which the black fellow was held, not so much to deny, 
as to ignore, and of which he has no awareness. For some inexplicable reason, 
Radcliffe-Brown appears to have omitted the two pages 310-311, in which these 
matters are fully dealt with, though he quotes four pages, 309-312, where the passages 
to which he takes exception occur.!4 

Where the misunderstanding has arisen is quite evident from Radcliffe-Brown’s 
statement, ‘‘ I should have thought that it was evident that the physiological relation 
to which I referred as being obvious is the fact that a child comes into the world out 
of the body of the mother and is not found under a gooseberry bush.’’!5 

Of course, everyone knows that “ a child comes into the world out of the body of 
the mother,’”’ but no one for a moment believes that the child was produced or created 
in the body of the woman from which it has issued. The belief is rather that an 
already preformed spirit-child has entered her from some external source, generally, 
but neither always nor necessarily associated in some way with her husband. A 
child is not physiologically produced in a woman, and physiologically the male has 
nothing to do with its production—the latter is merely the means of causing a 
particular spirit-child to migrate into a woman. Children are not physiologically 
produced by anyone ; they are conceived to have been created at a far distant time, 
and human beings play absolutely no physiological part in their generation. Such 
a view of the process of coming into being is certainly both non-genetic and 
unphysiological. 

In my book I showed that intercourse was everywhere in Australia considered 
a necessary factor in bringing about the immigration of a spirit-child into a woman, 
but that intercourse was nowhere considered a cause of pregnancy. Similarly, a 
woman is a necessary part of the process of pregnancy and childbirth, a necessary 
condition in the same sense as intercourse, and some definite man—usually the 
husband—are necessary conditions. Neither the rédle of the male, nor of intercourse, 
is the crucial factor in any judgment concerning their awareness of physiological 
paternity and physiological maternity. 

Neither intercourse nor childbirth is considered as the cause of a child’s appear- 
ance in the group. Both intercourse and childbirth are necessary factors before it 
can be born. In this sense a child is no more physiologically related to a certain man 
than it is to a certain woman, merely because the one had intercourse with the 
woman and the other gave birth to the child. Certainly while the child always looks 
upon the woman out of whose body he came as his own mother, the man with whom 
she had intercourse prior to conception is not necessarily regarded as his own father. 
This is in itself only a recognition of the fact that he is so related to his “ mother.” 
But this does not imply any necessary recognition of a physiological relationship 
between them. The child is nourished while in the womb by whatever the mother 
eats, and particular items of diet may injure it during its sojourn there, but for all 
that the child is not regarded as having in any way been generated by the mother. 


14 It is possible that they suffered the fate which Radcliffe-Brown, in a “‘ review ”’ of my book 
in Nature, Vol. CXLI, 1938, pp. 263-264, visited upon a line of type which he incorrectly states 
to have been dropped from the place in which it is to be found ! 


18 Radcliffe-Brown, Man, loc. cit. 
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She stands in the same physiological relationship to her child as the chick does to the 
incubator which hatched it. The real mother and father of the child is in the one 
case the eponymous ancestor who created all the spirit children in the long-distant 
“ dream time,”’ and the barnyard hen in the other. Without the hen there would be 
no eggs. Without the ancestors there would be no spirit-children. Without an 
incubator there would be no chicks. Without a mother there would be no means 
by which a spirit-child could be born. The hen is the ancestor of the egg, but an 
Australian mother is not the ancestor of the egg which enters her from a totem 
centre, and which she only serves to incubate. 

As one of Howitt’s natives put it, the mother is nothing ; she is only a kind of 
wet-nurse.1® If this is what the Australian aborigines believe, and all the evidence 
indicates that they do, then they are ignorant of physiological maternity. 


M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU. 


16 A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of South-East Australia, London, 1904, p. 195. 
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LAW AND POLITICAL ORGANIZATION IN THE ABELAM TRIBE, 
NEW GUINEA 


By Puy tuts M. KABERRY 


T first sight an analysis of the particular forms of social control existing in one 
small village in the hinterland of New Guinea would appear to have little 
bearing on general problems of administration in other parts of the Territory, the 
more so since annual reports and the research of specialists have revealed striking 
differences of language and culture among the tribes. Yet certain broad similarities 
emerge in those areas which have been studied. Most of these peoples have a 
gardening economy and organized trade relationships with adjoining villages. 
Tribes present a certain homogeneity in language and custom, but the important 
unit is the village, where political authority is, as a rule, vested in the “ big men ”’ 
of the clans and hamlets. Kinship, which is basic to the social structure, regulates 
many social duties and privileges. Patrilineal clans are balanced to some extent 
by an emphasis on ties with the maternal kindred. The éamberan cult serves as a 
further point of integration for male activities; it is usually associated with a 
ceremonial house, with the impersonation of certain spirits, with ritual objects which 
are taboo to the women, and only accessible to the initiated among the men. Warfare 
and fighting, prior to European control, was carried on between villages ; neverthe- 
less, sufficient order was maintained within the village itself to preserve its entity 
as a social unit, and to insure the performance of traditional social, economic and 
ritual activities. In all tribes we find restrictions on conduct, the protection and 
assertion of the rights of the individual and groups of individuals. 


For the Administration, however, the position is complicated by the absence of 
judicial mechanisms comparable with our own for the enforcement of law, and by 
the slight development of a centralized political authority But the policy of indirect 
rule is committed to preserving much of tribal custom and of adjusting it to the new 
situation created by culture contact. Government control also involves the sup- 
pression of certain practices such as fighting, head-hunting and cannibalism, and the 
imposition of new duties on the natives. If such changes are to be effected with a 
minimum of disruption of the social structure, it is the more urgent to discover the 
principles of control which underlie social stability, in order that they may be safe- 
guarded, reinforced and perhaps utilized to facilitate native administration. 

Institutions in these tribes vary in their form, in the values with which they are 
associated, and in their functional relationships. Such differences are important, 
but from the point of view of law, the problem is how far they can be analysed into 
a system of binding rights and obligations and what are the sanctions which uphold 
them. Such sanctions are linked with those mechanisms for transmitting norms of 
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conduct and values from one generation to another, and with the conditioning of the 
individual. The latter presents two aspects: firstly, education in social 
responsibilities and the inculcation of certain sentiments ; the individual is trained 
to act in certain ways, to accept as traditional and right certain modes of behaviour. 
Secondly, there is the degree to which a particular culture favours the emergence of 
personality types who possess temperamental qualities, which enable them to adjust 
themselves more easily to their society, and to respond to the demands made upon 
them. 

This, however, does not exhaust all the sanctions which are basic to law. 
Breaches may occur which are due either to a clash between the desires of the 
individual and the accepted standards of the community ; or to a situation in which 
social principles themselves are brought into conflict. This takes us into the sphere 
of negative sanctions. Finally, although the individual is trained to act in certain 
ways, such conduct is not merely traditional and moral; it has also a very direct 
reference to the interests of the individual himself. Rights and obligations define 
his status ; they guarantee to him the means of maintaining an adequate standard 
of living ; the means of playing his part in a wider set of social activities. They 
define his relations to others ; they create common interests ; and lastly they insure 
the degree of social cohesion necessary for a communal existence. In other words, 
a set of factors or sanctions are revealed, which are closely related to the actual 
function of these rights and obligations within the social system. 

Having analysed social control into a set of binding rights and obligations, 
the problem of classification arises ; namely, how far these can be regarded as law, 
or whether we must make a further distinction among them, and define as legal those 
which are upheld by a special type of sanction. For Professor Radcliffe-Brown, 
law is social control through the systematic application of the force of politically 
organized society. Law is maintained by a legal sanction which is penal and judicial 
in character, and enforced by a constituted authority within the politically organized 
community. Professor Malinowski adopts a broader approach to law, in which 
he stresses its positive aspect and includes a greater number of sanctions. Radcliffe- 
Brown, however, would admit that “a full understanding of the beginnings of law 
in simple societies is reached only by a comparative study of whole systems of social 
sanctions.”? But whatever principle of classification we adopt, it is obvious that 
for administrative purposes, whére native communities lack a judicial machinery 
similar to our own, a study must be made of those institutions which fulfil a similar 
function in maintaining order and stability. 


1 Vide A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, s.v. “‘ Primitive Law” in Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences ; 
also another article by him on “ Social Sanction,” in which he states that sanctions are legal 
when they are imposed by a constituted authority, political, military or ecclesiastic. More 
recently he has written that a community united by the rule of law is one “ throughout which 
public sentiment is concerned either with the application of direct or indirect penal sanctions to 
any of its own members who offend in certain ways, or with the settlement of disputes and the 
provision of just satisfaction for injuries within the community itself’; vide his preface to 
African Political Systems (ed. by M. Fortes and E. E. Evans-Pritchard), 1940, p. xiv. 

2 Vide “‘ Primitive Law,” op. cit., p. 206. 
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Moreover, such an analysis provides additional material for a general theory of 
law. It is not purely a matter of terminology ; nor simply a question of placing 
the emphasis on either form or function. In so far as rights and obligations derive 
their binding character from a number of factors or sanctions, it directs our attention 
to the possible existence of similar principles in our own system of law. The implica- 
tions of this are twofold. In the first place, even if we regard the legal sanction as 
primarily judicial and penal, can this sanction alone account for the binding character 
of law in our own society ? To be effective it may have to be supported and reinforced 
by a number of other sanctions. Secondly, if this is so, are we justified in regarding 
it as the only legal sanction ? It is highly probable that the emphasis it has received 
is to be correlated with the fact that in our own community we have a highly 
centralized political organization. In simpler societies possessing different forms 
of political control, we can expect corresponding differences in the legal mechanism. 
In so far as political authority assumes certain judicial functions, it provides an 
additional sanction for law. But this does not render the other sanctions putative, 
and it may be that we should regard all such factors as legal sanctions in so far as 
they contribute to the maintenance of law. 

Since there is no literature dealing specifically with the law and political organiza- 
tion of tribes on the mainland of New Guinea, the first part of this article will be 
devoted to a detailed description of the rights and obligations associated with 
kinship, and the sanctions which maintain them. The second part will take up the 
discussion of rights of ownership, ritual obligations and political organization, and 
I shall then consider the bearing of this material on the theory of law and the nature 
of the legal sanction. 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE CULTURE 


Most of the material presented in this article was obtained in Kalabu, a village 
of the northern Abelam tribe, situated in the foothills of the Torricelli Range in the 
north-west of the Mandated Territory of New Guinea. Contact under the Germans 
was slight, and the district has only been under control since 1937, when an adminis- 
trative post was established at Maprik about four miles to the west of Kalabu. 
Some of the men have been indentured at different times, but the majority show a 
disinclination to leave the village, particularly as they can obtain sufficient money 
for their tax by casual labour for the few miners in the vicinity. There are Catholic 
Missions at Wosera (Kamu-Kundi dialect) and at Ulupu, a border village which is 
partly Abelam and partly Arapesh, but as yet their influence has not penetrated 
Kalabu itself and the district immediately to the south and west. Luluais and 
tultuls have been appointed; fighting, head-hunting and burials in the houses 
have been suppressed ; but apart from these alterations and the introduction of a 
few European articles, there has been little interference with the culture. 

The people depend mainly on their gardens for subsistence, taros and yams 
being the staple crops, eked out with sago during the summer months. Villages 
consist of small hamlets scattered along the ridges ; residence is generally patrilocal, 
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and each family has its own houses and plots. Clans are patrilineal, totemic and 
exogamous, but fissions occur and the new branch frequently moves to another 
hamlet and assumes another name and totem. They are also associated with the 
ritual carvings found in most of the house-tamberans, and act as a unit in economic, 
social and ceremonial affairs. One of the most important features of this region is 
the yam cult, which is bound up with male prestige and status, with exchanges 
between ceremonial partners, with the authority of the older men and with kinship 
obligations. Hence a knowledge of its functions and ramifications is essential for an 
understanding of certain aspects of law and political organization within this tribe.* 


In the introduction certain problems were raised, based partly on existent 
theoretical literature, and partly on generalizations arising out of the results of my 
own field work. But in presenting concrete examples of law, it is difficult to choose 
one in which the binding character of the rights and obligations involved is self- 
evident. One approach would be to take a dispute in which it is claimed that rights 
have been infringed, and then to examine the reactions of the individuals concerned 
and the penalties inflicted. But the method has the disadvantage of fastening 
attention almost exclusively on negative sanctions, and this tends to make law more 
important in the breach than the observance. On the other hand, if one takes the 
fulfilment of kinship obligations, as for instance in house-building, their binding 
character is not immediately obvious, and an evaluation of the positive sanctions 
which underlie them requires some knowledge of the culture itself, and of the functions 
of its institutions. Disputes rarely occur over house-building, and at first sight this 
may appear to be merely one among a number of customary activities, unless it can 
be thrown into relief against the background of the normal tasks performed by the 
individual in providing for himself and his dependents. I shall therefore take three 
situations, which may serve to emphasize and contrast the reactions of individuals 
to the demands made upon them in the course of maintaining their own standard 
of living, and in fulfilling their obligations to other members of the community and 
to the government. 


Daily Routine. 

In the early morning in Kalabu men and women pass along the narrow paths 
on the way to their gardens carrying very young children, net-bags, and also a staff 
if the road is slippery. Already there may be a blue drift of smoke over the hillside 
where men have spent the night protecting their crops from wild pigs. In many 
respects the family is a self-sufficient unit. It has several plots all requiring constant 
attention ; bush must be cleared, fences constructed and kept in repair ; during the 
year different crops are planted and harvested ; in the summer sago is felled, pounded 


* For a more detailed account of Abelam culture, the reader is referred to the writer’s pre- 
liminary report published in Oceania, Vol. XI, 1941. My research in the Abelam tribe was 
carried out under a fellowship from the Australian National Research Council from May 1939 to 
May 1940. I have also to thank the Council for a further grant to enable me to write up my 
material this year. 
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up and washed. During some weeks the work is not so heavy, and the women 
may do a little desultory weeding, then gossip, smoke and play with their children 
in the small rest house. Nevertheless, the whole day is generally spent in the garden, 
and a woman rarely stays away unless she is feeling unwell or particularly lazy. 
When I asked others why they did not take a day off they would reply: “ Some 
women are lazy ; we like to go to the gardens’ ; or “ If we do not go to the garden, 
we shall die of hunger.” Such fears are not without some foundation, for although 
the soil is fertile, excessive rains may delay the planting, or drought may rot the food 
in the ground. The period from November to March is a lean time when sago becomes 
the staple diet, and yams and taros are only eaten sparingly, most of them being set 
aside for seed and ceremonial commitments. Natives begrudged the time spent in 
performing duties for the Government, and frequently said with resentment : “ Before 
the whites came, we had many gardens, we grew large yams, we made many feasts. 
Now we clean the roads, take food to Maprik. We cannot make gardens, we die of 
hunger.”’ Actually such grievances were exaggerated, particularly as on other 
occasions some of my informants would describe how previously men were not able 
to do much work because they had to go armed and protect their womenfolk from 
attacks by Waigagum and Kumbangwa villages. But the attitude revealed is 
significant. The people do not dislike the government tasks as such, but their 
remarks emphasize the time which must be given to the gardens if economic security 
is to be ensured, if sufficient food is to be grown for domestic use, for feasts, for seed, 
and to tide people over those periods of scarcity arising from floods, droughts or a 
bad season. 


The natives obey the administration and put a good face on the matter in the 
presence of officials, but amongst themselves there is a good deal of grumbling over 
what is considered a waste of their time and the neglect of more important matters 
affecting their livelihood and their relationships to others in the community. They 
weed and make roads when required ; they take food into Maprik, carry cargo and 
line up for inspections. They quarrel with those who fail to do their share and who 
have gone off to the gardens as usual. They have accepted the situation created by 
the administration, but the sanctions which compel their obedience are mainly 
negative and penal, and are summed up in the term “ Government ” or “ kiap,” in 
the possibility of reprisals such as punishment, imprisonment, and the fear of 
bringing “‘ trouble” on the village. There is little or no recognition of the benefits 
which have resulted from European administration. This is perhaps inevitable for 
the time being, but the point that emerges here is that the people adopt a different 
attitude towards the fulfilment of their obligations to the government, as compared 
with that where they co-operate with their kindred in tasks which may be consider- 
ably more onerous. The latter, however, are based on a certain amount of reciprocity, 
while in the former case it is felt the obligations are one-sided, and that there is little 
advantage to the individual or to the village as a whole. 
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House-building. 

Let us contrast the attitudes of a group performing work for the government 
with another assembled in a hamlet for the construction of a house. There are 
striking differences. I never heard grumbling directed against the work as such, 
nor about the time which must be spent away from the gardens, and the additional 
food which must be provided by close relatives for men and boys who perform the 
heavier tasks. The rights and obligations involved can be studied in more detail. 

In the first place the householder has inherited the house-site from his father’s 
lineage ; more rarely it may belong to his mother’s brother or to his wife’s parents. 
Once the house is built, however, the man, his wife and children have sole rights 
of access, and during absence from the village the door is boarded up with bamboos 
and spathes. The discovery that someone has entered without permission leads 
to bitter disputes and charges of theft. Most of the timber and sago palms used for 
its construction are obtained from the owner’s bush and from that of a mother’s 
brother if it happens to be in the vicinity. The owner, with the aid of his sons and 
close relatives in the hamlet, makes the framework and prepares the cane to be used 
for lashing. He then in conference with his relatives decides on a day when the 
thatching will take place. Some sixty individuals may be concerned, and all must 
make some sacrifice of time, labour, and, in some cases, food. Most of the house- 
building occurs during a slack period between June and the beginning of August, 
but there was one instance when Kwombeli, one of the more important men in the 
village, did not call on his relatives for assistance until September, when the planting 
had already begun and time was therefore the more valuable. 

The type of work required depends partly on age, partly on sex. The women and 
young girls prepare food for the men and distribute it. Small boys bring in cane 
and help with the thatching at the rear of the house. The older men go down to the 
valley to cut sago palms, and carry them up the steep hillside on their backs, looking 
rather like monstrous insects with only their legs visible and a sheath of leaves trailing 
behind. They fling down their loads near the house-site, where others are engaged 
in splitting the branches in two. The owner digs a trench around the house to keep 
out the rain water, and about 10.30 or 11 o’clock he gives the order to begin lashing 
the palms to the bamboo structure. The men saunter up casually, and perhaps an 
old woman crouching in the sunlight adds a few raucous comments about the laziness 
of small boys and urges them to work. Once the men begin, there is no slackening 
of effort, except perhaps when those in the house grumble because the others are for 
the moment slow in handing up the palms. The women meanwhile are foregathered 
in groups of from two to five in the adjoining houses preparing the first meal of boiled 
taros, yams or bananas. Children nibble at titbits of grated coconut, and the women 
themselves frequently eat before the men have finished one side of the house. After 
nearly two hours of work, the men pause for the meal and a cigarette and the owner 
is punctilious in seeing that all have sufficient food. In the afternoon the other side 
of the house is completed to the shouts of the owner’s name, and bowls of soup are 
then distributed among the men and boys. 
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Now the question which immediately rises is why a man such as Kwombeli, 
for instance, was able to requisition the labour of men, women and children for the 
construction of a house over which he and his wife would have sole rights of use. 
Moreover, the work was done during a month when the majority were all busily 
engaged in clearing bush for new gardens. Among those who helped were his sisters’ 
husbands and sons, his wife’s brother and father, his mother’s brothers, his cross- 
cousins, a friend, and those whom he called classificatory son, father or brother 
(because they belonged to the same clan or to neighbouring hamlets). These 
individuals were also accompanied by their wives and children. Now when I asked 
them why they were present, the answer generally took some such form as “ I am 
helping my brother,” or ‘‘ My father builds a house, I must help him,” or “ We are 
one clan we work together,”’ or “ I am a woman, I cook food for my husband ; the 
women boil soup, the men thatch.” In other words, my informants either stressed 
the division of labour between the sexes, or more frequently pointed to the kinship 
relation, which was considered an adequate explanation of their presence. Moreover, 
it was offered on other occasions such as the clearing of bush, the planting of large 
yam gardens, the construction of a house-tamberan, feasts at puberty, marriage and 
death. We have here a series of situations in which the obligation to attend and to 
render assistance is couched in terms of kinship, and in rarer instances, common 
residence and friendship. Can we speak here of a sanction of kinship? Obviously 
more than a biological relationship is involved ; the kinship term itself has no magical 
potency which automatically releases certain impulses ; nor is there any reason to 
suppose that the individual is born with a special instinct to act in a certain way 
towards a mother’s brother or a sister’s child. I have already stressed that each 
family has its own plots, where it must produce sufficient food for its needs. How 
far then is it left to personal inclination to help relatives ; how far is mutual assistance 
necessary ? Inaculture geared to co-operation, breaches may be of a rare occurrence, 
and the problem is then to examine the rights and obligations associated with kinship, 
locality, age, sex and friendship, to analyse the way in which they come to be 
accepted, the way in which they are enforced and handed down from generation to 
generation. 

Much of one’s material in the field is obtained by direct observation of concrete 
situations and by recording information given by different individuals at the time. 
But apart from these occasions, my informants would often discuss with me in general 
conversation the rights and duties of kindred. These formal statements were the 
more significant in that they were often volunteered when I was talking about clan 
affiliations and other types of kinship. A man would say: “ There is my cross- 
cousin (mbandu) ; we cut bush together; we plant yams together; cross-cousins 
must not quarrel.’’ Similarly, co-operation between members of the clan was 
frequently stressed: Ndu djambu, nana nagura gam yadjne-tagne: marak. Ya:wi 
nagura kwandu, yanara. Agwi kundi bulet, ndei wiya:g nana:t. Nana ra:bmei, 
nana ndei wiya:go. Wokwei-ana: ‘“‘Wa:tu marek. Gom-ga watei, tfibalak yau- 
ga-nana.”’ (In translation: remark ‘‘ We, men of one totem, we are one clan ; 
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we cannot be thrown away. A clansman plants a garden, we will come. If hot 
words are spoken, they fight us. We get up, we all will fight. Then we say: ‘ Do 
not let us talk. If we quarrel, then the clan will be divided’.’’ On this occasion 
my informant also added in pidgin-English : ‘‘ If they do not help me, later I shall 
not help them.’’* 


Actually a man is not always assisted by the whole clan, and fissions sometimes 
occur, but such statements are important because in the absence of a written law 
they are a verbal codification of traditionally rights and duties. They also represent 
a moral code; they lay down certain modes of behaviour to which the individual 
should conform. The man who helps his kindred, and who does not quarrel is a 
good person ; he who is lazy, greedy and quarrelsome is bad person. These state- 
ments not only enjoin certain types of assistance ; they also emphasize the need for 
sentiments of affection between kindred. ‘‘ Brothers-in-law must not quarrel, or 
they are ashamed and the sister will cry. They must sit together, talk and laugh 
together.” They must avoid speech and actions which will cause grief to their 
relatives and create strained relationships. Moreover, a man is not only dependent 
on his kin for one kind of service. He also requires their help in house-building, in 
the clearing of gardens, in the planting and harvesting of large yams, in the holding 
of ceremonies. Where there is so much constant association and co-operation, 
friendly relations must be preserved even in casual social intercourse. Failure to 
perform one’s duty on a particular occasion may lead to a penalization in other 
spheres of activity. In our own community it may be possible to break the law 
without repercussions through a wide range of social contacts; but, among the 
Abelam, kinship serves as a basis for many rights and duties; a man is under an 
obligation to kindred in a number of different situations. Hence, although for the 
sake of convenience we can consider these separately, we can only fully understand 
the underlying sanctions by studying them as an interlocking system. 


The field worker on his arrival in a community finds individuals performing 
tasks which are not simply a return for services rendered a few months before or 
even in the previous year. Moreover, there is not always a strict equivalence. A 
child helps his kindred, although he has no house and no gardens of his own, but he 
on his side receives care and food. An important man calls more frequently on his 
relatives than a younger person, while in old age individuals have few responsibilities, 
for they are fed and protected by their children and do little but sleep, sit by the fire, 
eat, and urge others to carry out their obligations. Again, different kinds of 
assistance are given: women and girls cook, carry water and firewood, plant, weed 
and harvest taros and the subsidiary crops. The men thatch, cut timber, hunt and 
plant the larger varieties of yams. Repayment for services is rarely immediate, 
and instead of trying to equate one with another, one must realize that there is a 
chain of rights and obligations extending through the whole life of the individual. 


* I received similar statements about the duty of clansmen to co-operate in house-building 
and in the holding of feasts. 
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The ties of sentiment which exist are not a mere mushroom growth but have been 
slowly forged over a long period. The problem then is to discover at what point the 
individual is caught up in the system of social relations and activities in the village, 
and how sentiments are inculcated. This takes us into a study of childhood and 
education. The latter itself requires certain sanctions, the pressure of public 
opinion, and the authority of the elders, but once habits and sentiments are formed, 
we can regard education itself as one of the more important sanctions underlying the 
maintenance of law ; the individual is trained to accept certain modes of behaviour 
as traditional and as subject to moral approval. The family, as in many other 
communities, is an appropriate point of departure for the study of the law and the 
sanctions which maintain it, firstly because it is through the parents that rights to 
property are established, and relations to others in the community are determined ; 
secondly because the child is educated within the family in those duties which it 
will later perform in virtue of its sex ; and thirdly because the strong ties of sentiment 
between husband and wife, parents and children, and brother and sister have a very 
great influence on the sentiments extended to other kindred. 


KINSHIP 
Childhood and Education. 


The social development of the child is not purely conditioned by discipline 
wielded by exacting elders. In fact, to the casual observer, this would seem to be 
at a minimum as compared with that in our own society. Affection is lavished on 
the child not only by its own family but also by more distant relatives and, indeed, 
by anyone with whom it is brought into contact. During infancy it spends much 
of its time in its mother’s arms; it is fed frequently and is caressed when it cries. 
The father occasionally acts as nursemaid and takes the youngster up to the piazza, 
where it is petted by the other men present. The child grows up in an atmosphere 
of affection, and the circle to which it is early introduced is wide, since the parents 
often work with and visit other members of the community. 

After they can walk, children play together but they still spend much of the day 
in the company of their elders, who seem to take a pleasure in their presence. Boys 
sit in the shade of the house-tamberan with the men, and unless they make a nuisance 
of themselves with their noise and movement when weighty matters are being 
discussed, they are rarely hunted away. There is no rigid division between the 
world of adults and that of children ; the latter are made to feel members of the 
community and to act as responsible individuals. In spite of this, however, there is 
much tolerance for minor misdemeanours, particularly in the early period, since 
natives hate to see a child cry. Punishment generally takes the form of a scolding, 
and even then the mother may not have the last word. I have often seen a woman 
listen passively to the abuse of her young daughter, which nowadays achieves a 
somewhat devastating effect when interlarded with oaths in pidgin-English. Some- 
times she may slap the child, but such outbursts of temper are more likely to provoke 
amusement than further reprisals. 
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There is however some specific training in habits of personal cleanliness, and 
children learn much from imitating their elders. They are actively encouraged to 
perform small tasks and are publicly praised for their efforts. I have often had to 
sit and listen for a quarter of an hour while a boy of twelve expatiated at length on 
the achievements of his cousin, aged three. He described in detail how the small 
child was able to fetch firebrands for his mother, carry coconuts and roast yams in 
the fire. Such conversation might be called old-fashioned by us, but it reflects the 
encouragement given to very young children to be self-reliant and helpful and 
indicates the pride and interest taken in their efforts by all their relatives. 

As the child grows older it performs heavier tasks, and hence it not only learns 
the duties which it will later carry out in virtue of its sex, but, at an early age, it is 
absorbed into adult activities and given some degree of responsibility. A boy helps 
to cut cane, to thatch, to plant and harvest yams, which he afterwards carries in 
the procession through the village. These yams are an object of pride to their 
owners, and he, too, shares in the glory. He is instructed by his father in the method 
of preparing the yam for seed, and a smaller one may be planted for him. If he 
shows himself willing to help, he may also be given a plot of his own by his father, 
where he plants small yams and taros with the assistance of his mother. When 
harvested, these are placed in a separate part of the storehouse in recognition of his 
work, though his parents will draw on them for food when necessary. For a girl, 
there is a similar introduction to the duties of her sex ; she helps her mother in the 
preparation of the meals, gathers firewood, carries the smaller net bags and looks 
after the babies while the elders are busy. If her father is a widower, then at the 
age of twelve she may take charge of the household, cook the food and look after her 
own taro gardens. 

This early period, then, not only involves an education in economic tasks, 
but also in social duties, for in the process of acquiring skill both the boy and the 
girl actually make some contribution to the support of the household. They are 
fed and cared for by their parents but are expected to accompany them to the gardens 
and give some assistance. However, they rarely have to be compelled, partly 
because they are eager to be present at meal time, and partly vecause they take an 
interest in the crops and their growth and already claim the bush as their own 
property. Boys have more games than their sisters and are sometimes tempted 
to go off and look for fruits, insects and lizards during the day ; but, if they are 
really wanted in the garden and disobey, there is trouble in the evening, and a beating 
may be meted out to the culprits. Food is valuable; it requires much labour for 
its production, and laziness in this regard is not easily overlooked. The individual’s 
obligation to help those who provide food is borne out very clearly in cases of adoption 
which were described to me. For instance, Djambikun, the medical tultul, had 
lost both his parents, and during adolescence he allied himself with the chief man 
of another clan: Djambikun Balumama-na kandumu korei ; katei; nda Magna- 
Pata yi-o. Nay wila-nda -gwa ; wa:l gila-ndo-gwa ; wa: to-nda-gwe ; ma: fe te-ndo- 
gwa ; ya:wi yau-nda-gwa. “ Djambikun took Balumama’s food ; he ate it and now 
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he is Magna-Pata (the name of the clan). He always cuts sage (of Balumama) ; 
he always gathers his breadfruit ; he always picks his fruit ; he always picks his 
betel nut ; he always clears his bush.” 

Djambikun had been married for some years when I arrived, but still assisted 
Balumama, who looked after the large yams belonging to Djambikun. Such a 
statement is typical of others I received, and it indicates that in return for food the 
individual is under an obligation to give labour. Djambikun himself assumed 
responsibility for his father’s brother’s son, Mangi, who was also an orphan, and 
who described his position to me in these terms: Djambikun-wolei ratei ; kandumu 
tiya-nda-ga ; katei ; wuna nda-wolei djomba-yio. ‘‘ With Djambikun I stayed; he 
gave me food ; I ate it; now I work with him.” Mangi was about nine years old, 
of a merry disposition but inclined to be lazy. On several occasions I was present 
when Djambikun asked him to come and help in the garden. Sometimes Mangi 
refused and he was then told sharply: “ If you don’t work, I shan’t give you any 
food ; you can eat excrement.” He generally kept his word, and Mangi would be 
afraid to go near his home for the rest of the day. 

With increasing age, the son accepts greater responsibilities, but his father still 
has means of controlling him, for it is he who selects the bush for cultivation, divides 
the garden into plots and distributes it among his children and relatives ; it is he 
who performs the yam magic on which success is thought to depend; and it is he 
who contributes part of the marriage payment in shell rings to the parents of his 
daughter-in-law. A man is brought up to defer to his father and to recognize his 
authority, and an informant would frequently say to me: “I am a young man ; 
I am ignorant ; my father has the knowledge ; he takes charge.”” Knowledge and 
experience are thus important sanctions for the authority of the elders, who use their 
prestige to rebuke presumption among the younger men and to intervene in quarrels 
and establish peace. They are not always successful, but in the majority of cases 
their word carries weight, and differences are settled. 

On the other hand, both a man and a woman even after marriage receive gifts 
of food and of seed from their parents, and they are assured of their assistance in a 
dispute, provided thay have grounds for a grievance against other individuals. 
Mutual co-operation between parents and children continues through life, and it is 
reinforced by the strong ties of affection which are manifest to the outsider on those 
occasions where a family group chats in the hamlet, shares a meal and exchanges 
gifts of tobacco and betel nut. When the parents become too old to work they are 
fed and cared for by their children, and I heard of only one case of neglect. This 
was a woman who had married into a distant hamlet and left her brother to see to 
her father’s needs. Others in the village spoke of her rather contemptuously, and 
it was said that when her father died his ghost would not look after her gardens and 
might even cause her children to die. The existence of such a ritual sanction is 
significant in that it reveals an obligation of children to assist their parents in old 
age ; this sanction is invoked also at a time when some of the others are no longer as 
effective as they were previously. I do not for a moment think that this was the 
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main sanction. The old, those who “ sit by the ashes,’”’ are as a rule treated with 
affection ; they are not begrudged their food and they still take an interest in village 
affairs. In childhood it is impressed on the individual that it his moral duty to 
care for his parents later. It was not infrequent for me to hear a young boy say 
with all seriousness: “ When my father dies, I shall look after my mother and 
sister.’’ And when I asked, “ What will happen if you don’t?” my informant 
never mentioned the ritual sanction, but simply said: “I cannot throw away my 
mother ; she bore me.” 


Brothers. 


The tie between brothers is strong ; they play and work together during child- 
hood, and if they should happen to fight, they are dragged apart by their elders and 
told sharply not to quarrel. A close association is maintained throughout life, for 
they inherit the same bush ; they generally reside in the same hamlet ; they have 
adjoining plots and they plant yams together. The younger brother, however, is 
expected to defer to the elder, who makes the more important decisions and assumes 
titular ownership of the yams when the father has become too old to take an active 
part in the gardens. The emphasis on seniority is important in village life, and it is 
significant that the term for elder brother, nama:ndu, is also that for an important 
man. The elder, however, has certain responsibilities towards his younger brother. 
He is expected to give him sufficient land for his needs ; he takes his part in quarrels 
with other individuals ; he looks after his sister-in-law in his absence ; and he usually 
gives him one or two large yams to plant. He acts as his protector, and I met with 
an excellent example of this when there was some trouble in the village and one of the 
youths was taken with others to be tried in Maprik. He fainted along the road, and 
was unable to continue the journey, but his elder brother volunteered to go in his 
place. His suggestion was not accepted, but, when I questioned him about it later, 
he said: “‘ He is my younger brother; I cannot throw him away; I must help 
him.” 

In theory brothers do not quarrel, and there is a very strong sentiment against 
arguments: “ brothers must not fight ; they are one belly ; the elder looks after 
the younger ; the younger assists the elder.” But disputes do sometimes occur, 
as is perhaps inevitable where both live in the one hamlet, with wives who are 
apt to become embroiled. Moreover, the yam exchanges between ceremonial partners 
may create a strained situation, in which the titular owner, jealous of his prestige, 
belittles the work done by his younger brother. The latter, if quick-tempered and 
ambitious, may resent the charge and threaten him with a spear. Such a reaction 
is considered wrong and presumptuous, for it is recognized that the man who assumes 
responsibility for the growing of the yams and the performance of magic has the 
right to boast of his achievements. Younger men on such occasions should be seen 
and not heard, and the majority are content to sit in the background. Moreover, a 
father and his sons as a rule exchange yams and pigs with another man and his sons ; 
hence such a group stands to increase its prestige through co-operation and their 
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combined efforts. The possibility of rivalry between brothers is to some extent 
deflected into other channels by the institution of age-grades (tambu). Men who are 
born in the same year are nau:i to one another; they share soup from the same 
dish and, where they belong to opposite sections of the dual organization (ara), 
are encouraged to surpass one another in the growing of yams. A man and his 
nau:iygu are all waigna (younger brothers) to the elder brother and the members of 
his age-grade. When the elders die or become too old to take an active réle, then the 
waigna in their turn assume the position of nama:ndu or important men. Finally, 
the prestige of the individual yam grower is to some extent assimilated to that of the 
clan of which he is a member, a point which I shall discuss in more detail later. 


After marriage a man, if he is ambitious, may desire to play more than a sub- 
sidiary part in these yam exchanges, and I was given one case where a man had 
refused to help his younger brother make a special plot of his own, on the grounds 
that he already had too many responsibilities, and that there was not sufficient bush. 
They quarrelled and the younger left the hamlet and took up residence with his 
mother’s brother at Malbimbil. I was informed that normally the elder brother, 
though he makes decisions about the clearing of land, would not refuse such per- 
mission, since the younger also inherits his father’s bush. If such assistance is 
withheld, then the younger can do little about it, since the working team of which 
his elder brother is a member already has its commitments. A youth will often 
say: “I am a young man; I have not many men to help me.” His only course is 
either to submit or to ally himself with another group altogether, in this instance 
with his mother’s brother, who was glad to have an additional man. This was a 
drastic step, for it meant that the tie of affection which generally exists between 
brothers had not withstood the strain of a situation where the younger felt that he 
had not received his rights. It also meant that he temporarily withdrew his co- 
operation from his brother’s group, thus weakening the family and the clan. It is 
the fear of such a step which acts as a sanction for the fulfilment of duties and the 
protection of rights within the family, a sanction which is implemented by the 
affection that as a rule exists and facilitates the give-and-take necessary in daily 
association. 


When disputes occur the matter is generally settled through the intervention 
of old men and women, but where quarrels are serious and frequent an intolerable 
situation is created in which the aggrieved party leaves the hamlet. There was a 
man of about twenty-five in Waigagum who had been indentured, and discovered 
when he returned to the village that his elder brother and mother had killed a pig 
of which he was part owner. He quarrelled with them constantly over the matter, 
and finally took up residence with his mother’s brother: Bula nagura-mba ratei ; 
tfirag-tfirag watig-ndeio. Waka rei, nagen ygeimba yi-rauru. Waka yera, kabma 
ro:ru. Kabma, kabma miteg. Wuna:t noma:ndu, wau, yaba magna-mba wiya- 
ndei-ga. ‘‘ To-day I stay in one place. They constantly abused me. That was 
the position, so I went to another hamlet: So I came here and alone I stop. It 
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is better to be alone, alone. My elder brother, my mother’s brother, my father, 
they all struck me on the head.” 

An instance such as this not only bears on the problem of rights of ownership 
and the disputes that occur when these are infringed, but it also emphasizes implicitly 
the necessity for friendly relations among those who are brought into constant 
association. Several families reside in a hamlet ; inevitably there is much social 
contact, and the position becomes unendurable for the individual if quarrels are of a 
frequent occurrence. The example I have quoted was one among a number which 
informants gave me as a reason for change of residence. Of course, the original 
cause of such conflicts was of a serious nature, and centred about ownership, adultery 
or a charge of black magic, but, where no settlement could be reached, one or more 
of those involved took the drastic step of severing ties with the hamlet of the ancestors. 


Brother and Sister. 


Between brother and sister there is a particularly strong bond of affection, 
and though in later childhood the boy spends much of his time with other lads 
of his age, he will comfort his sister when she cries, and act as her protector. The son 
inherits his father’s bush, but after marriage is under a moral obligation to lend his 
sister a plot for her own use. A man would say: Wuna nyange kuke-mba kware-lu ; 
wuna nyange yadjne-tagne: marak. “ My sister follows behind; she cannot be 
thrown aside.” She also has a right to gather coconuts, fruits and berries from her 
father’s trees. There is much mutual assistance in the building of houses, the 
clearing of bush for gardens, the planting and harvesting of yams and in the prepara- 
tion of sago. A man can always be sure of receiving food at his sister’s house, 
though if his brother-in-law is present he is ashamed to ask for it and will wait till 
it is offered. Gifts of tobacco, betel nut, armbands and net bags are exchanged, 
and a sister sometimes looks after a pig for her brother and receives a share when it 
is butchered for the ceremonial exchanges. 

A man acts as a guardian for his sister, even after her marriage, and the sense 
of responsibility is instilled at an early age. An excellent example of this occurred 
in Meregwa, close to my house, when a young girl aged about six years climbed up 
a tree, the leaves of which were used for food. She had not actually stolen any, but 
the owner scolded her, and her brother Nyangilak then went to her defence. Nyangilak 
was about ten, short, finely featured, but of a rather serious disposition. He was 
a keen little gardener, and both his father and elder married brother had given him 
plots for his own use. His grandfather had belonged to Meregwa, but when his 
father, Kabmagioli, was born he had moved to Numbungen. Later Kabmagioli 
had quarrelled with residents there, and had returned to Meregwa, where Nyangilak 
was born. I was not present when Nyangilak intervened on his sister’s behalf, 
but I heard him beating the slit-gongs and received an account of the argument 
from him and another boy. “ Yilagwafi (the owner of the tree) and Djuegwafi 
(her daughter-in-law) abused Migiaitagwa about the yumot tree. Migiai climbed 
the yumat, which Djeigindjambi (the owner’s husband) had planted. Yilagwafi 
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said: ‘‘ Does this place belong to your people? You belong to No. 2 Kalabu. 
Did your ancestors sit down here long ago? Did they come here, sit down and 
gather yumat leaves? You belong to No. 2 Kalabu. They quarrelled with you.” 
To which Nyangilak retorted : “ Kabmagioli came, he placed us here ; we stayed.” 
Yilagwafi replied : “‘Oh! then you climb up your yumat tree? You belong to No. 2 
Kalabu.”” Nyangilak then indulged in sarcasm and pointed to the adjoining bush 
and trees which belonged to his father: “Is this your bush? Is this your coconut 
palm? Yours are lower down the slope. Why do you abuse us, I ask you?” 
Now, in the first place, Migiaitagwa had no right to climb Yilagwafi’s tree, 
even though she had not stolen anything ; but the owner not only scolded her, but 
also threw doubts on the claim of her parents to reside in the hamlet at all. It was 
at this point that Nyangilak entered the quarrel. In the first place he assumed 
some responsibility for his sister ; in the second, he took it upon himself to vindicate 
the rights of his family in the hamlet. Even at this age he showed himself conversant 
with the principles of ownership and he asserted these in the argument which 
followed. He ridiculed a woman more than three times his age, and finally beat the 
slit-gongs to indicate to the rest of the village that he had a justifiable grievance, the 
more so since his father, Kabmagioli, was the most important man in the hamlet. 
The tie between brother and sister also serves as a basis for other relationships. 
A woman takes a particular interest in her brother’s children, and between a man 
and his sister’s son there is a strong sentimental bond. A boy frequently sits with his 
mother’s brother, accompanies him to the gardens, and regards him as a refuge when 
he is beaten by his parents. He may stay with him for as long as three months 
until parental wrath has abated. This tendency to turn to the mother’s brother for 
sympathy persists through life, and if a serious quarrel occurs within the family, the 
aggrieved man may ally himself permanently with his mother’s people, assume their 
totems, cultivate their bush and eventually inherit it. A man without sons of his 
own will try if possible to adopt a sister’s child, but, in any case, the latter has rights 
to cut timber, gather fruits and hunt on his mother’s brother’s bush. This right, 
however, is not entirely one-sided, since the mother’s brother’s son later exercises a 
similar claim to the use of his father’s sister’s son’s land. A quarrel between them 
is regarded as a serious matter, and parents will intervene to try and compel the 
cross-cousins to exchange rings so that “the talk may die,’’ for a permanent dis- 
agreement affects the equilibrium of other relationships—namely, those between 
brothers-in-law, mother’s brother and sister’s child, and finally brother and sister. 
Thus the relationship between a man and his sister’s son is a particularly 
important one in the social structure. It is maintained by sentiment, by constant 
association, by ritual affiliations (since a man inherits his mother’s totems and 
ygwalndu), and by a chain of reciprocal services. It modifies and balances the 
patrilineal principle. Clan affiliations play an outstanding part in the life of the 
individual, but if disputes occur, then he may not only threaten to sever the tie but 
is reasonably certain of finding a welcome in his mother’s brother’s clan. This is 
not to say that he always plays off one group against the other, or that he is forced 
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to make a choice between them. From both he receives assistance; to both he 
has certain obligations. But the fact that a man can turn to his mother’s brother 
for support serves as an additional negative sanction to buttress his position within 
the clan. 


The Clan. 


As the formal statement previously quoted (see p. 85) indicates, members 
of the clan are expected to assist one another. But the clan is sometimes large - 
its members may reside in different hamlets, and hence it happens that an individual 
has more intimate association with some than with others, in particular with his 
father, his brothers, his father’s brothers and their sons, together with those who 
live in the same hamlet and belong to the same branch. My informants were 
frequently unable to trace the exact relationship to more distant clansmen and 
contented themselves with the remark that they were one totem, or that they had 
the same ancestors. On many occasions, such as the clearing of bush for taro gardens 
the amount of labour required is small, and a man calls upon his blood relatives, his 
brother-in-law and clansmen within the hamlet. But for house-building, the 
planting of large yams and the construction of a house-tamberan, demands are made 
on a wider circle of relatives, and it is therefore important to understand how, in the 
absence of more intimate ties created by affection and constant association, a sense 
of unity is created within the whole group. 

In the first place the clan has its own name, its totem, plant emblem, songs 
and affiliation with one of the ygwalndu (ritual carvings) in the house-tamberan. 
When the yams are to be displayed, clansmen not only assist in the harvest, but they 
also walk together in the procession, chant the clan songs (djambu-kwara, literally 
totem songs), and call out the name of their ygwalndu. Personal names are handed 
down within the clan from generation to generation. There is no belief in reincarna- 
tion, but through this mechanism the link with the clan ancestors is preserved : 
“men are lost, but the names remain.” 

Although fissions sometimes occur, and offshoots are formed with new names 
and totems in other hamlets, the tie with the original clan is retained. The younger 
branches still have rights in the hamlet of their ancestors ; they are initiated there 
and display their yams before the house-tamberan. Those present on such occasions 
will frequently stamp up and down the piazza asserting: “‘ This is the place of my 
ancestors ; here they lined their yams.”’ Bush is handed down through the lineage, 
but these smaller groups within the clan generally have adjoining allotments ; hence 
land ownership is a stabilizing factor, and makes a further contribution to the 
definition of the clan as a social and economic unit. 

This unity is reinforced in the yam displays where members of one clan are 
pitted against trade partners in other clans. Actually, the yams are exchanged 
between individuals, but each has the moral and physical support of clansmen of 
the same section of the dual division who have helped with the planting and 
harvesting. Moreover, the exchanges are effected under the egis of the most 
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important men in the lineages. The headman or »ama:ndu performs most of the 
magic, observes the food and sex taboos, and assumes titular ownership of the yams 
of his kinsmen in the clan at the display. It is he who chants the yam songs in the 
piazza and disparages the yams belonging to rivals in the other section. The latter, 
if there is any truth in his taunts, will often defend themselves by saying: ‘‘ We 
are only a small clan; we have no big men” [that is men who are authorities on 
planting and harvesting and who have a wide knowledge of magic]. This position 
is not hereditary, but is based on prestige as a yam grower, on the number of plots 
and houses owned, on reputation acquired as a painter and carver, and, previously, 
as a fighter. He acts as the representative of his lineage ; he mobilizes labour for 
the large yam gardens, directs the initiation ceremonies, takes the initiative in the 
construction of a new house-tamberan, and imposes a taboo on the coconuts. The 
young man who grows a large yam and is an energetic gardener increases his status 
and is pointed out as one likely to be an important man in the future. But on public 
occasions he keeps in the background ; he has been assisted by his clansmen ; the 
headman has incurred the heaviest responsibilities, and it is he and the group as a 
whole who reap the glory resulting from a large yam harvest. 


Thus kinship ties, local and ritual affiliations, land ownership, rivalry with other 
clans in the village, the leadership of the important men—all these factors contribute 
to the consciousness of unity within the clan. But the fact that the group functions 
as a social unit in initiation and in the yam cult makes co-operation essential within 
its ranks. The younger men rely on their elders to provide knowledge, magic, and 
organization ; they in their turn are dependent on the young men for labour in the 
larger undertakings. Thus when a man quarrels seriously with a member of his 
clan, whether his father, brother or a more distant connection, not only is the tie 
between them severed, but the trouble has wider repercussions on the unity of the 
clan itself. To quote a previous statement once more: “ If we quarrel within the 
clan we divide ’’—that is, fissions are created, and the aggrieved individual either 
joins his mother’s brother and strengthens the latter’s clan, or, if he has a number 
of supporters, he establishes a new branch. When disputes threaten, it is the older 
men who, mindful of possible consequences, intervene with a sharp command to 
cease fighting: “‘ You must not quarrel; you are one clan; you are one totem.” 

For a woman the tie is less important, in that she marries out of her clan, and 
becomes largely identified with her husband’s interests. Nevertheless, if she is 
badly treated, her father and his clansmen, together with her mother’s brother, will 
take her part if a fight ensues. She hands on her clan totem and ygwalndu to her 
children, and at ceremonies for puberty, marriage and death all her clan relatives 
assemble. 


(To be continued) 


PHYLLIS M. KABERRY. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, 

Oceania. 
Sir, 

Dr. Phyllis Kaberry, in her paper, “ The Abelam Tribe’ (Oceania, Vol. XI, 
1941), states that “A girl generally becomes pregnant about three years after 
marriage, that is at the age of 16 or 17.” We are not told when menarche (the 
first menstruation) occurs, nor whether intercourse commences immediately after 


marriage. It would be a great benefit if Dr. Kaberry would, from her observations, 
supply us with this information. 


The existence of a period of adolescent sterility in the human species is now 
fully established (see M. F. Ashley Montagu, “ Adolescent Sterility,” The Quarterly 
Review of Biology, Vol. XIV, 1939, pp. 13-34, 192-219 ; Raymond Pearl, The Natural 
History of Population, Oxford, 1939, pp. 43, 81), that is to say, the existence of a 
period from the time of the first menstruation to the first ovulations during which 
the female is incapable of conception. It would be of the greatest value if anthrop- 
ologists working among native peoples would make careful records of the age at 
which the first menstruation occurred, when sexual intercourse first occurred— 
and for how long continued, age at marriage, age at first conception, and age at first 
delivery ; whether child was full term, whether child survived or not, abortions, 


and whether any effective contraceptives were used or abortions induced. 


Students of human biology would greatly value such information and I for one 
should be much obliged to anyone who would be good enough to send me any data 
which he may have relating to these matters. ; 


M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU. 
Hahneman Medical College, 


235 North Fifteenth St., 
Philadelphia. 














